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those  reasons  is  an  inspiring  Di- 
rector,  Friti  Bramble.  ;:;j 
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Forrest  Schenks  of  Lexington,  Kentucky 

When  the  Army  released  1st  Lt.  Schenks  in  August,  1946,  it  was  a  great 
day  for  the  school  kids  of  Lafayette  Parkway,  Lexington,  Ky.  Even  though 
some  of  them  did, get  away  while  our  hero  studied  for  two  years  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kentucky,  success  began  for  the  Lafayette  School  Band  when  Director 
Schenks  took  over  in  September,  1948. 

From  25  "members"  and  some  uniforms  then,  the  school  now  has  a  Concert 
Band  of  55  and  a  Junior  High  unit  of  38.  They  made  47  formal  appearances 
last  year,  won  2  in  concert  and  sight  reading,  division  A,  won  community  respect 
and  support  which  brought  a  band  room  and  much  of  the  needed  equipment. 

The  coveted  Master's  Degree  will  be  consumated  this  January.  A.B.'s  in 
Education  and  Music  came  from  work  at  University  of  Missouri,  Eastern  Teach¬ 
ers  College  at  Richmond,  Ky.,  and  the  University  of  Kentucky.  Professional 
music  in  full  variety  brought  first  experience.  Entering  the  teaching  field  in  '37 
quickly  produced  a  National  Winner  at  Evarts,  Ky.  Then  the  Army,  a  Band 
Leader,  Special  Service,  Information  and  Educational  work. 

Forrest  Schenks  loves  sports,  plays  tennis,  has  a  fine  record  library  and  a 
wife.  He  is  a  fine  arranger  and  a  man  who  is  making  the  world  a  nicer  place 
in  which  to  live. 
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Marching  Band 

I  Think  oi  My  Best  Recipe  tor 

APPLE  PIE 


Behind  every  successful  School  Band  stands  a  well 
organized  Band  Parents  Club.  If  is  to  the  Mothers 
in  that  group  that  this  article  is  addressed.  For  few 
of  you  are  familiar  with  the  intricate  problems  of  the 
rehearsal  room,  but  baking  apple  pies  is  right  in  your 
kitchen.  This  Band  Director's  wife,  Mrs.  Arthur  Wise 
of  Lisbon,  Ohio,  draws  some  comparisons  you  will 
understand  and  enjoy. 


Apple  Pik  is  usually  a  favorite  with 
everyone,  in  fact  it  is  called  the  great 
American  dessert. 

As  the  apple  pie  is  the  most  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  choice  of  desserts,  the 
marching  band  is  most  enjoyed  by  the 
common  man. 

When  we  see  a  lucious,  mouth  water¬ 
ing  apple  pie,  we  sometimes  fail  to 
consider  that  back  of  this  tempting 
dish  is  its  creator  the  cook.  Often  we 
are  deeply  moved  as  we  see  a  hand¬ 
somely  uniformed  band  marching  in 
perfect  unity  to  the  beat  of  the  drum 
and  fail  to  remember  the  hours  of 
patient  labor  of  the  director.  In  the 
case  of  the  high  school  band,  he  is 
responsible  for  the  instrumental  tech¬ 
nique  of  each  individual  as  well  as  the 
appearance  and  marching  ability. 

Now  when  we  consider  an  apple  pie, 
the  first  thing  that  meets  the  eye  is 
the  tantalizing-crunchiness  of  the 
flaky  crust.  What  then  does  the  cook  do 
to  achieve  these  amazing  results?  Just 
the  right  amount  of  carefully  sifted 
flour,  plus  the  proper  measure  of  lard, 
carefully  blended  and  the  exact  pro¬ 
portion  of  ice  water  added  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time.  Just  as  these  proportions 
make  a  fine  pie  crust  so  the  individual 
))oys  and  girls  make  the  high  school 
band.  We  must  have  the  same  careful 
blending  of  instruments  in  the  band 
as  we  have  ingredients  in  the  pie 
crust.  We  cannot  make  a  good  pie  crust 
with  all  flour  and  water  and  no  lard; 
neither  can  we  have  a  well  balanced 
band  with  all  comets.  Clarinets, 
french  horns,  sousaphones,  trombones, 
baritones,  flutes,  drums,  bell  lyre, 
twirling  majorettes,  color  guards  are 


all  necessary.  A  good  cook  is  very 
clever  in  buying  the  correct  brand  of 
flour  and  lard  and  knows  that  the  Anal 
results  she  will  achieve  depend  upon 
these  choices.  The  band  director 
knows  that  in  order  to  have  a  good 
band  in  appearance  and  playing  ability 
the  members  must  have  well  fitting 
uniforms  and  good  quality  instru¬ 
ments.  This  means  considerable  in¬ 
vestment  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
and  the  citizens  of  the  community  if 
they  are  going  to  have  a  band  in 
which  they  can  take  pride. 

Take  for  instance,  the  color  guard 
in  the  L.  H.  S.  band.  It  is  the  most 
complete  color  guard  in  the  county. 
Four  flags  are  carried  representing 
the  national,  state,  city,  and  school. 
All  of  our  citizens  are  not  familiar 
with  the  state  flag  and  few  people 
even  know  we  have  a  city  flag.  The 
state  flag  is  in  the  shape  of  a  pennant 
using  the  red,  white,  and  blue  as  of 
the  national  flag.  Seventeen  stars  are 
on  the  blue  representing  the  fact  that 
Ohio  was  the  seventeenth  state  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  union.  The  circle  of 
white  signifies  the  state  and  the  red 
within,  the  sun. 

The  city  flag  was  originated  by  the 
late  Charles  White  in  the  year  1903  to 


be  flown  during  the  centennial  celebra¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  blue  and  white  flag  with 
the  shield  of  Portugal  being  changed 
for  a  red  shield  representing  Ohio 
with  a  buckeye  tree  in  tbe  center  of 
the  shield.  It  seems  strange  that  this 
beautiful  symbol  of  our  city  is  not 
better  understood  and  oftener  dis¬ 
played. 

As  we  gaze  upon  the  pie  and  see  the 
tempting  sweet  juice  ooze  from  the 
tiny  lace  like  patterns  the  cook  has 
cut  in  the  crust,  we  are  indeed  con¬ 
vinced  that,  after  all,  it  is  the  filling 
that  makes  the  pie.  Now  when  it 
comes  to  making  an  apple  pie,  the 
wise  cook  looks  well  to  her  selection 
of  apples — i^ot  too  sweet,  not  too  tart, 
not  too  ripe;  but  just  right  for  her 
kind  of  apple  pie,  carefully  peeled  and 
in  position,  topped  with  sugar  and 
spice  and  flecked  with  golden  butter. 

As  the  Ailing  in  the  .pie — so  is  the 
musicianship  and  marching  perform¬ 
ance  the  nucleus  of  the  school  band. 
In  rehearsal  the  band  members  go 
over  all  the  music  under  their  direc¬ 
tor.  Long  hours  are  spent  in  learning 
the  fundamentals  of  marching  and 
then  intricate  patterns  and  forma¬ 
tions.  These  in  turn  must  be  executed 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  music.  Much  of 
this  work  is  done  after  school  on  the 
street  near  the  school  and  for  final 
rehearsal  the  band  is  transported  up 
to  the  stadium  this  year  for  the  first 
time. 

The  cook  is  very  careful  about  the 
selection  of  the  pan  in  which  the  pie 
is  baked.  It  must  be  of  a  certain  size 
around  and  in  depth.  The  pan  should 
( P/e«ae  tiirx  to  I'lttif  f»i) 


The  Author  of  this  Article  is 
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"my  wife,"  admits  Arthur  Wise 

Conductor,  The  Columbiana  County  Symphony  Orchestra 
Lisbon,  Ohio 

"Although  I  did  provide  most  of  the  Material." 
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Th*  hunelrad  9irls  who  contrlbuto  fhit  acrobatical  ipactacla  to  tha  gridiron  shows  of  tha  Clavaland,  Mississippi  High  School,  art 
known  as  tha  Pap  Sguad.  Thay  ara  undar  tha  diraction  of  Miss  Margarat  Wada  and  ara  dividad  into  two  groups  aach  having  a  com- 
patant  laadar.  Tha  idaa  is  to  dalagata  tha  physical  afFort  of  tha  show  to  thasa  inarching  girls  thus  raliaving  Director  Frad  Taylor's 
band  to  concantrate  on  its  musical  purpose.  Much  tima  is  thus  gained  for  tha  rehearsal  room  that  might  otherwise  be  required 

for  foot  practice  on  tha  field. 

As  I  S  ee  the  Place  of  the  BAND  in 
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If  banu  has  not  had  a  long  career 
in  the  high  school  curriculum,  It 
certainly  has  had  an  intensive  one. 
In  the  early  days  ot  instrumental 
music  band  men  were  eager  to  gain 
public  performance  by  the  school  band. 
It  was  not  a  part  of  the  academic 
curriculum  and  those  interested  in 
it  well  knew  the  price  necessary  to 
gain  that  standing  was  public  acclaim. 
As  long  as  band  remained  separate 
and  apart  from  the  school  it  could 
never  become  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 
So,  the  wise  band  man  played  every 
trick,  chief  of  which  was  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  band  at  football  games. 
Here,  the  activity  of  the  band  was 
seen  and  heard  by  more  people  in 
flve  or  six  games  than  might  possibly 
ever  hear  it  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  same  could  be  said  for  the 
appearance  of  band  at  basketball 
games. 

The  outgrowth  of  this  has  lieen  the 
firm  establishment  of  instrumental 
music  as  a  part  of  the  public  school 
music  program.  But  there  have  come 
some  problems.  Now  the  proper  place 
and  position  of  the  marching  band 
is  being  questioned.  Band  men  know 
that  it  is  difficult  to  have  a  fine 
marching  unit  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  and  a  fine  concert  band  the  last 
half  although  some  bands  do  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  Job  of  this.  But  most 
will  agree  that  it  surely  io  not  the 


Marching 


Maneuvers 

£jif.  0jl.  2ohtL  fijcwL 


'  Head  of  the  Music  Department 
Delta  State  College 
Cleveland,  Mississippi 


ideal  situation;  oftimes  not  a  happy 
one  nor  a  situation  felt  to  be  the 
healthiest  educationally.  Hours  and 
hours  are  spent  walking  (marching, 
that  is)  since  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  do  a  good  marching  stunt  with 
less  than  an  hour’s  band  practice  for 
every  minute  to  be  spent  on  the  field. 
The  band  man  has,  over  a  period  of 
time,  created  this  situation  but  now  the 
educational  level  of  band  has  risen 
to  the  point  where  this  added  activity 
is  often  felt  to  be  unnecessary.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  complaints  that 
marching  appearances  at  football 
games  are  detrimental  to  a  good 
concert  program. 

More  and  more  the  question  is  not 


of  the  band’s  activity  at  athletic 
events  but  rather  to  which  department 
this  activity  really  belongs.  Perhaps 
the  marching  band  should  not  be  a 
part  of  the  athletic  department  even 
though  its  work  is  primarily  in  con¬ 
junction  with  it.  Rather  than  solving 
this  problem  with  grumbling  and 
complaints,  some  schools  have  found 
the  solution  to  the  complete  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  concerned. 

Without  sacrificing  the  position  of 
the  band,  it  can  be  one  of  the  finest 
components  of  the  half-time  show  by 
cooperating  with  any  other  organiza¬ 
tion  equipped  to  do  the  actual  march¬ 
ing  but  not  in  a  position  to  play  the 
necessary  music.  One  of  the  finest 
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operative  ventures  among  high 
hools  is  that  found  in  the  schools 
[V  Cleveland,  Mississippi.  Here,  the 
line  band  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
ed  Taylor,  and  the  excellent  high 
ebool  girl  marching  group  is  directed 

I  by  Miss  Margaret  Wade.  These  two 
organizations  work  in  complete  har- 
■ony  in  preparing  the  half-time 

f event  for  every  football  game  and 
the  results  obtained  are  a  testimony 
I  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  effort. 

The  marching  unit  under  the  di¬ 
ction  of  Miss  Wade  consists  of  one 
I  hundred  girls  and  is  officially  known 
[s8  the  Pep  Squad.  This  organization 
plans  and  develops  its  weekly  ma- 
leuvers  through  rehearsals  separate 
and  apart  from  those  of  the  band  and 
only  at  one  grand  rehearsal  is  the 
entire  show  put  together.  The  band 
has  its  part  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  pictures.  It  rehearses 
all  music  which  has  a  part  in  the 
half-time  production,  and  all  band 
maneuvers  which  go  with  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  Pep  Squad.  The  Pep 
Squad  is  divided  into  two  groups  of 
fifty  girls  each  with  a  drum  major 
at  the  head  of  each  section;  Miss 
Mary  Ellen  Stafford  leads  one  group 
while  Miss  Frances  Norwood  leads  the 
other  and  both  are  capable  majorettes. 
These  two  groups  work  together  in  all 
maneuvers,  coordinating  their  move¬ 
ments  regardless  of  their  position 
on  the  held. 

Mr.  Taylor,  director  of  the  Cleveland 
high  band,  has  found  this  situation 
to  be  a  wholesome  education  in  many 
respects,  chief  of  which  is  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  learned  by  all  members 
of  the  entire  group,  realizing  that  a 
complete  show  can  not  be  produced 
by  one  organization  alone  but  to  do 
a  fine  job  there  must  be  a  coordinated 


Just  what  is  the  status  of  the  band  in 
relation  to  the  physical  education  program. 
Perhaps  the  band  has  no  business  striving 
to  do  those  things  which  are  primarily  best 
suited  to  promotion  by  the  physical 
education  department.  Too  many  times 
the  half-time  stunt  put  on  by  the  band  is  not 
connected  with  music  or  musicianship  at 
all  but  is  a  physical  education  game  or 
stunt:  something  which  could  be  done 
equally  well,  and  possibly  better,  without 
instruments.  There  is  no  glory  for  the 
band  at  the  half-time  if  it  merely  does  that 
which  could  be  done  better 
by  an  unencumbered  group. 


effort  of  all — both  those  in  the  band 
and  those  out  of  the  band.  As  for 
Miss  Wade,  her  efforts  in  physical 
education  do  not  go  unnoticed  but 
her  ability  has  been  widely  acclaimed 
because  of  these  special  performances. 
For  band  director  Taylor,  he  has 
found  this  method  to  be  less  tiring 
and  it  affords  more  latitude  in  re¬ 
hearsals  since  he  is  not  harassed 
by  having  to  work  up  new  band  ma¬ 
neuvers  each  week.  There  is  more 
rehearsal  time  for  fundamental  train¬ 
ing  and  concert  work.  As  for  the 
school,  this  cooperative  effort  offers  a 
much  finer  show  at  the  half,  than  per¬ 
haps,  would  be  the  traditional  and 
possibly  time-worn  band  parade  at  the 


half.  The  pictures  show  the  band  and 
pep  squad  doing  a  “Hi  Grads”  forma¬ 
tion;  a  part  of  a  home-coming  cele¬ 
bration. 

This  Fall  the  author  has  seen  noth¬ 
ing  nor  heard  one  word  which  could 
be  construed  as  a  reflection  on  either 
the  band  or  the  pep  squad  because  of 
this  cooperative  effort.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  both  groups  have  received  much 
local  and  long  distance  praise. 

The  same  spirit  was  exhibited  on 
the  campus  of  the  Delta  State  College 
at  the  home-coming  game.  During  the 
half-time  the  college  band,  under  the 
direction  of  Edward  L.  Cross,  and  a 
physical  education  dance  class,  di- 
(Pleaae  turn  to  pnge  33) 


Evan  in  th«  limpUr  formations  th#  marchinq  girls  contributa  graatly  to  tha  ganaral  spactacia  on  tha  fiald.  Contrasting  uniforms  ara 

important. 
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Lot  Charrifot  d«  No9«Ut  it  truly  on*  of  th*  mott  colorfully  cottumod  school  bands  in  America. 


Los  Charritos 


de  Nogales,  Arizona 


Nou.vi.tx,  Arizona  is  the  smaller  of 
the  twin  cities  of  “Ambos  Nogales” 
that  are  situated  one  on  either  side 
of  the  U.S.-Mexican  border.  This 
unique  location  colors  the  lives  of  all 
inhabitants  in  such  a  manner  that 
living  here  is  different  from  life  in 
any  other  community  in  the  country. 
U.S.-Mexican  relations  are  extremely 
amicable,  and  both  communities  co¬ 
operate  closely  in  various  civic  enter¬ 
prises,  especially  at  flesta  time. 

Ninety  to  ninety-five  percent  of  the 
school  population  is  bi-lingual,  and 
many  of  the  students  have  dual  citi¬ 
zenship.  The  gay  customs  and  the 
happy  folk  songs  of  old  Mexico  blend 
with  the  pace  of  modern  American 
living  and  the  latest  “Hit  Parade” 
tunes. 

Nogales  is  the  northern  gateway  to 
the  whole  great  west  coast  of  Mexico 
as  the  great  mountain  ranges  of  the 
Sierra  Madre  Occidental  bar  it  from 
the  rest  of  Mexico.  The  city  has  a 
large  transient  population  from  both 
countries,  and  many  of  the  high  school 
boys  and  girls  know  Guadalajara,  nine 
hundred  miles  to  the  south,  and  the 
great  city  of  Mexico,  which  is  even 
farther,  better  than  they  do  Phoenix 
or  Los  Angeles,  which  are  compara¬ 
tively  close  to  Nogales. 

When  the  present  bandmaster  was 
in  the  USAAF  during  this  last  war, 
he  was  stationed  for  a  brief  time  in 
Tucson,  sixty-seven  miles  to  the  north 
of  Nogales.  He  liked  the  country  so 


well  that  he  resolved  to  return.  When 
he  came  to  Nogales  in  the  fall  of 
1947,  he  found  a  "band"  of  six  which 
was  unable  to  play  the  simplest  music. 
Nogales  had  had,  before  the  war,  an 
extremely  well  drilled  and  popular 
drum  and  bugle  corps.  As  in  most  of 
our  high  schools,  the  war  did  much  to 
disrupt  the  music  department  of  No¬ 
gales,  and  it  was  only  by  very  prompt 
and  energetic  action  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  put  a  little  corps  of  twenty  on 
the  field  in  time  for  the  first  football 
game.  Knowing  that  a  band  had  so 
much  more  to  offer  musically,  Mr. 
Gholz  dropped  tbs  corps  at  the  end  of 
the  first  football  season  and  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  developing  of  a  band. 

A  few  more  musicians  came  “out  of 
the  bushes,"  beginners  were  started 
and  equipment  added.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Mitchell,  superintendent;  Mr.  Wade 
Carpenter,  principal;  and  the  school 
board,  headed  by  Mr.  James  Manson 
were  most  cooperative.  The  parents 
and  all  the  community  gave  splendid 
backing.  The  struggling  little  organi¬ 
zation  made  an  appearance  at  a  school 
assembly,  and  although  their  music 
was  very  elementary,  they  were  ex¬ 
tremely  well  received  by  a  school  popu¬ 


lation  starved  for  music.  Playing  easy 
marches  they  began  to  Join  in  the  fre¬ 
quent  fiesta  parades  that  often  extend 
through  the  business  districts  of  l>oth 
cities.  (It's  a  dull  month  in  Nogales 
without  at  least  two  parades.) 

The  majorettes,  a  group  that  had 
for  the  past  several  years  functioned 
independently  of  the  music  depart¬ 
ment,  joined  the  marching  unit.  There 
were  inevitable  conflicts  and  frictions 
at  first,  but  in  time  the  two  groups 
learned  to  work  together  under  a  sin¬ 
gle  leadership. 

A  color  guard  was  added  carrying 
the  flags  of  the  U.S.,  Mexico  and 
Arizona. 

Because  of  a  limited  budget,  elabo¬ 
rate  costuming  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  A  white  shirt  and  white  trousers 
were  used  as  a  basic  uniform,  a  red 
scarf  was  added  to  the  waist,  a  color¬ 
ful  sarape  or  Mexican  blanket  was 
folded  over  one  shoulder,  and  a  huge 
Mexican  sombrero  topped  it  off  to 
form  a  colorful,  practical,  inexpensive 
outfit.  The  color  guard  wore  the  same 
costume. 

The  majorettes  were  garbed  in  ab¬ 
breviated  versions  of  the  China  Poh- 
lana,  or  Chinese  Girl  dress,  the  fiesta 
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eottuine  of  the  west  coast  of  Mexico. 
Heavily  spangled  with  gold  sequins 
and  in  bright  colors  they  set  off  the 
Latin  beauty  of  the  sehorltas  to  the 
{greatest  advantage. 

Just  how  colorful  a  uniform  it  is 
was  attested  by  the  Judges  in  Tucson’s 
la  Fietta  de  Ion  Vaqueros,  or  annual 
rodeo.  There,  in  their  first  competi¬ 
tion.  the  group  won  the  cup  as  the 
"Most  Colorful  Out-of-town  Organiza¬ 
tion,”  a  feat  they  duplicated  in  this 
year's  rodeo. 

Then  came  the  first  of  the  extended 
trips  into  Mexico  which  were  to  do  so 
much  in  buiiding  the  group  and  in  es¬ 
tablishing  their  reputation  along  the 
west  coast  of  our  sister  republic.  The 
last  link  in  the  hard  surfaced  highway 
to  Hermosillo.  capital  of  Sonora, 
Mexico,  had  been  completed.  Motor¬ 
cades  from  Phoenix,  Tucson  and  No¬ 
gales  were  driving  down,  the  Gover¬ 
nors  and  official  delegations  from  both 
Sonora  and  Arizona  were  to  be  pres¬ 
ent.  There  was  to  be  a  parade,  a 
plaque  presented,  a  barbecue.  What 
could  be  more  logical  than  to  send  the 
liand?  There  were  some  dubious  head 
shakings  at  the  thought  of  sending 
such  an  inexperienced  group  as  part 
of  the  rtoresentation  of  our  city. 
However,  under  the  enthusiastic 
leadership  of  Mr.  Frank  Savitt,  mer¬ 
chant.  city  benefactor,  and  one  of  the 
band's  l>e8t  friends,  funds  were  raised, 
and  tbo  baud  sent  on  its  first  long  trip 
as  good  neighbors.  In  spite  of  their 
youth  and  inexperience,  they  made,  a 
very  good  impression  in  the  Sonora 
capital,  and  were  called  upon  to  play 
for  Governor  Horacio  Sorbazo  In  his 
palace. 

The  Hermosillo  trip  had  been  made 
after  the  close  of  the  1947-48  school 
year,  and  the  band  settled  down  for 
some  intensive  work  in  the  first  sum¬ 


mer  band  school  that  had  ever  been 
held  in  Nogales.  They  were  a  vastly 
improved  organization  when  they  went 
on  the  field  during  the  football  season 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1948-49  school 
year. 

As  yet  no  name  had  been  given  the 
group,  and  they  were  referred  to  as 
“The  High  School  Band,”  or  the  “High 
School  Marching  Unit.”  Searching  for 
a  name  as  unique  as  the  school  and 
the  marching  group,  the  unit  chose 
Los  Charritos.  A  charro  is  a  Mexican 
cowboy  in  his  fiashiest  clothes.  A 
charrito,  or  little  charro,  would  sig¬ 
nify  to  Spanish  speaking  audiences  an 
extremely  colorful  group.  The  concert 
band  would  certainly  continue  to  func¬ 
tion  as  such,  but  on  the  march  the 
group  was  now  Los  Charritos  de 
Tfogales,  Arizona. 

In  addition  to  marching  for  five 
home  games,  Mexican  Independence 
Day  (September  16)  and  other  local 
fiestas,  the  group  was  called  to  Elgin 
for  a  rodeo  and  made  a  football  trip  to 
Bisbee  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  High  School 
Chorus,  also  under  Mr.  Gholz’  direc¬ 
tion,  they  staged  two  concerts,  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  weekly  H.S.  radio  shows 
and  provided  talent  for  the  many  civic 
clubs  and  functions  of  Nogales. 

At  New  Year’s  time  they  journeyed 
to  Phoenix  for  the  Salad  Bowl  festivi¬ 
ties.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  march¬ 
ing  of  Los  Charritos,  Doc  Rhythm,  the 
Nogales  High  School  dance  band,  pro¬ 
vided  the  music  for  the  New  Year’s 
dancing  of  boys  and  girls  from  all 
over  the  state  who  had  come  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  big  event. 

During  the  new  year  they  continued 
to  be  called  upon  for  local  affairs, 
sent  the  small  “Dutch  Band”  to  the 
basketball  tournament  at  Benson,  and 
to  the  Douglas  rodeo.  In  the  spring 


Undtr  Mr.  Ghoh’  palUnl  and  scholarly  diraclion  fha  concart  band  hat  achiavad  a 
standard  of  musiwianthip  and  intarpratafion  which  amphasiiat  fha  natural  falanf  and 
rhythm  of  hit  qroup. 


’This  man  from  Minnasota  took  his 
Mastar’s  Dagraa  from  tha  Stata  Uni- 
varsity;  workad  with  Garald  Prascott 
thara  in  tha  davalopmant  of  tha  big 
nina  marching  shows  and  was  a  mam- 
bar  of  both  tha  concart  and  march¬ 
ing  units,  playing  clarinet.  Ha  sat 
up  in  business  in  Nogales  in  a  bar¬ 
racks  with  til  kids  who  "couldn't  play 
Lightly  Row."  Now  has  a  concart 
band  of  50  well  equipped,  a  second 
band  of  30,  a  beginners  band,  and 
tha  marching  unit  Los  Charritos  of 
65.  "Mora  than  music,  I  think  tha 
band  teaches  a  way  of  life,  and  it 
most  important  in  its  instruction  in 
adjustment,  talf  -  control,  and  disci¬ 
pline." 


the  concert  band  made  a  tour  to  Tomb¬ 
stone,  Bisbee  and  Douglas,  no  small 
undertaking  in  this  land  of  immense 
distances.  Again  they  were  invited 

to  go  into  Sonora  to  play  and  maneu¬ 
ver  at  the  town  of  Santa  Ana  for  the 
dedication  of  a  new  “heisbol”  stadium. 
The  final  hig  event  of  the  year  was 
the  spring  festival  at  the  University 
of  Arizona  attended  by  all  the  musical 
groups  of  southern  Arizona. 

However,  they  were  recipients  of 

one  more  unexpected  honor  and  pleas¬ 
ure  when  Los  Charritos  were  chosen 
as  the  official  band  for  La  Fiesta  de 
Pesca,  or  fish  festival,  at  Guaymas, 
beautiful  showpiece  on  the  Gulf  of 
California,  far  to  the  south  in  Mexico. 
It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Comiti 
de  la  Fiesta  to  call  upon  one  of  the 
large  professional  bands  from  the 
city  of  Mexico  for  these  occasions,  and 
all  felt  it  a  singular  honor  to  be 

chosen  to  make  the  trip.  In  all 

honesty,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
many  of  the  parents  were  apprehen- 
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sive.  Four  days  in  a  foreign  land  with 
sixty  high  spirited  boys  and  girls? 
Ocean  voyages?  Swimming  in  the 
breakers?  How  about  healthful  food 
and  pure  water?  The  Comity  promised 
to  pay  all  expenses  and  to  give  the 
band  a  fine  time.  There  would  be  a 
good  hotel,  good  food,  bottled  water, 
dancing,  swimming,  beach  picnics,  a 
cruise  around  beautiful  Guaymus  Bay, 
a  circus,  water  ballet,  and,  oh  yes, 
the  band  was  expected  to  make 
a  couple  of  appearances.  Finally,  the 
last  reluctant  parent  agreed;  chap¬ 
erones  were  chosen,  menus  sent  on. 
The  big  day  arrived.  On  a  Friday 
morning,  to  the  undisguised  envy  of 
the  rest  of  the  student  body,  Los 
Charritos  boarded  busses  and  began 
their  trip  south.  Lunch  was  served  in 
Hermosillo,  lovely  Sonora  capital  and 
scene  of  last  year’s  triumphs,  and 
eleven  hours  after  the  start,  tired  and 
dusty,  Los  Charritos  rolled  into  the 
be  autiful  gulf  city  of  Guaymas.  There 
they  were  met  by  truck  loads  of  the 
wandering  Mexican  minstrels  known 
as  Mariachis.  Each  group  of  Mariach5s 
played  a  different  tune  as  loudly  as 
possible  and  sang  at  the  top  of  their 
voices! 

The  busses  were  driven  through 
crowded  streets  preceded  by  the 
Mariachis,  a  police  escort  Joined  in 
with  sirens  screaming,  each  bus 
driver’s  hand  was  held  firmly  upon  the 
horn,  the  thronging  thousands  cried 
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Spin  fhs  Whssl.  Anywhsr*  it  itopt 
on  this  dial  of  fominina  pulchritude 
^  you  will  win  a  beauty.  Theta  march- 
ino  baton  twirling  tanoritat  to  color¬ 
fully  clad  in  their  taquin  embroidered 
China  Poblana  are  a  vary  important 
part  of  Lot  Charritot  da  Nogalat. 

frenzied  welcome. 

"Gosh”  said  one  awe  struck  student, 
“OosH,  we’ve  GOT  to  be  ffood  after 
this!” 

There  was  a  general  shaking  of 
heads  in  assent,  and  the  resolution 
of  the  group  to  do  their  utmost  was 
apparent. 


But  this  was  only  the  beginning.  The 
l)and  had  come  as  “Good  Neighbors,’’ 
planning  to  do  their  Mexican  friends 
a  service.  They,  however,  had  planned 
it  the  other  way.  What  magnificent 
hosts!  Never  shall  Los  Charritos  for¬ 
get  the  exciting  events  of  the  Fiesta 
de  la  Pesca,  two  thrilling  full-to-the- 
brim  days  of  lavish  Mexican  hospi¬ 
tality. 

Among  the  events  that  will  be  re¬ 
membered  most  vividly,  the  long 
afternoon’s  cruise  around  the  lovely 
{Please  (urn  to  page  40) 
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Ths  mixed  chorus  of  the  Nogales  High  School  was  originafed  and  conducted  by  Mr. 
Gholz.  Now  the  school  has  added  a  vocal  music  teacher  to  its  faculty  giving  tha 
music  director  more  time  to  davota  to  his  colorful  band  in  its  fast  growing  fama. 
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SONGS 

—Without  Words 


During  the  past  mouth  the  world 
has  heard  more  choral  music  than  at 
any  other  period  in  the  year.  College 
and  school  groups  have  appeared  at 
very  frequent  intervals  over  all  of  the 
networks  of  the  country.  Assembly 
programs  have  been  devoted  to  carols 
and  other  choral  music  programs. 
Churches  which  most  of  the  year  have 
a  double  quartet  of  singers,  have  in¬ 
creased  their  numbers  and  presented 
cantatas.  Christmas  time  is  always  a 
time  of  great  choral  music  .  .  .  instru¬ 
mental  has  to  take  a  secondary  place. 

During  the  last  century  a  series  of 
SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS  was 
written  which  were  immediate  favor¬ 
ites  with  the  listening  public.  These 
were  instrumental  numbers  of  the 
“salon”  type  which  usually  soloed 
some  instrument  with  a  fine  chordal 
background.  They  were  not  written 
for  choral  groups.  However  anyone 
listening  to  the  average  Christmas 
program  of  the  past  few  days  might 
well  imagine  that  a  new  type  of  com¬ 
position  has  appeared  on  the  market 
.  .  .  SONGS  WITHOUT  WORDS  for 
choirs. 

It  is  often  agreed  that  singers  sacri¬ 
fice  words  in  order  to  produce  beauti¬ 
ful  tones.  The  quality  of  the  voice 
seems  to  be  of  primary  importance 
while  the  words  which  carry  the 
“meaning  of  the  selection”  are  ignored. 
In  singing  at  extreme  ranges,  sopranos 
on  very  high  tones  .  .  .  this  can  be 
overlooked.  But  the  average  Christmas 
carol  is  not  too  high  and  there  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  excuse  for  any  group  to 
sing  without  clear  diction  which  car¬ 
ries  the  message  across  to  the  listen¬ 
ers.  If  by  any  chance  you  made  any 
recordings  of  Christmas  programs, 
listen  to  them  from  this  point  of 
view.  Can  you  understand  the  words? 
Can  people  unfamiliar  with  them  un¬ 
derstand  them?  Does  the  song  get  the 
“message  across”  or  is  it  Just  another 
“song  without  words”? 

In  choral  work  rhythm  is  of  great¬ 
est  importance.  Phrase  endings  must 


be  release<l  at  the  same  time.  Within 
the  phrase,  words  must  be  articulated 
together.  Either  the  singers  watch 
the  conductor  who  in  turn  gives  some 
definite  motion  for  the  closing  of 
vowels,  etc.,  or  the  singers  follow  a 
rhythmic  pattern  which  demands 
that  at  a  certain  place  in  the  beat,  the 
consonants  are  added  to  the  fiow  of 
vowel  tone.  At  this  point,  we  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  poor 
conducting  which  many  choral  direc¬ 
tors  use  and  which  often  leads  to  poor 
diction.  As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Lara 
Haggard  of  the  Fred  Waring  Organi¬ 
zation  while  speaking  at  the  New  York 
State  School  Music  Association’s  Con¬ 
ference  in  Saratoga  Spa,  the  time  has 
come  for  more  real  conducting  on  the 
part  of  the  choral  directors.  We  must 
conduct  measiu'es  and  phrases,  not 
just  words  .  .  .  When  the  conductor 
gives  a  stead  beat  which  is  accentu¬ 
ated  by  additional  motions  “within  the 
beat”  for  guidance  in  enunciating  to¬ 
gether,  then  the  choir,  no  matter  how 
small  or  how  large,  should  be  able  to 
sing  so  that  every  word  is  understood. 
In  some  contrapuntal  music  when 
voices  are  not  speaking  the  same 
words  at  the  same  time,  there  is  an 
excuse  for  the  audience  not  to  be  able 
to  understand  what  is  being  sung,  but 
in  ordinary  chordal  type  of  singing, 
there  is  no  excuse  except  a  poor  musi¬ 
cal  performance. 

The  singing  of  a  beautiful  carol 
without  a  clear  carry  over  of  the 
words  to  the  listener,  IS  POOR  SING¬ 
ING  IN  ANY  MUSICIAN’S  LAN¬ 
GUAGE. 

Without  going  into  a  great  many 
details  (which  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  good  book  on  choral  conduct¬ 
ing),  we  would  like  to  offer  one  or 
two  suggestions.  First  establish  a  defi¬ 
nite  rhythm  and  sing  certain  phrases 
in  strict  time  without  any  rubato  or 
dynamic  changes.  Push  the  rhythm 
until  everyone  feels  the  words  to¬ 
gether.  Second  ...  if  there  is  still  a 
weakness  in  the  diction,  then  speak 


the  words  to  a  definite  rhythm  which 
may  be  made  by  clapping  the  hands, 
having  some  one  play  a  series  of 
rhythmic  chords  on  the  piano,  by  the 
director’s  counting,  or  by  tapping  the 
foot.  If  the  choir  is  singing  in  the 
Waring  style  using  hums  for  word  ac¬ 
cents,  then  still  another  step  is  needed 
in  which  the  hum  is  accented. 

Conductors  will  do  well  to  decide 
upon  some  motion  of  the  hands  which 
will  close  words  into  hums,  end 
phrases  either  with  a  diminuendo  or 
with  an  abrupt  stop.  The  responsi¬ 
bility  of  good  diction  in  the  chorus 
must  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
singers. 

As  is  the  case  in  fast  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  passages,  we  have  to  space 
notes  with  a  sharper  articulation.  So 
In  singing, — the  faster  the  music,  the 
shorter  the  note  values.  The  use  of 
space  between  SYLLABLES  .  .  .  not 
words,  will  often  increase  the  diction. 
After  a  few  rehearsals  in  which  the 
main  emphasis  for  the  hour  is  placed 
upon  correct  enunciation,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  average  choir  will  sound 
so  much  better  .  .  .  and  the  audience 
will  enjoy  the  program  much  more. 

During  twenty  years  of  church  choir 
conducting,  your  editor  used  to  sight 
his  diction  on  one  old  gentleman  who 
was  rather  hard  of  hearing.  If  he 
leaned  back  in  his  seat  and  enjoyed 
the  program,  then  we  knew  that  the 
words  were  “going  home.”  If  he  lean¬ 
ed  forward  and  cupped  his  hand  over 
his  ear,  we  knew  that  not  only  he  .  .  . 
but  practically  everyone  in  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  failing  to  get  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  song. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  poor  singing. 
Time  and  attention  to  good  diction 
will  pay  off  in  compliments  to  any 
choir.  Let  us  leave  the  SONGS  WITH¬ 
OUT  WORDS  to  the  instrumentalists 
who  do  not  have  the  advantage  of 
language  with  which  to  deliver  the 
message  of  their  music. 

If  you  have  changed  your  mail  ad- 
drast  in  any  way,  or  if  you  do  so  at 
any  time  in  fhe  future,  notify  both 
your  Publisher  and  the  Post  Office  at 
once.  A  recent  change  in  Post'  Office 
regulations  casts  thg  responsibility  for 
this  information  entirely  upon  the 
suberiber.  Undeliverable  periodicals 
are  lost  and  will  continue  to  be  until 
you  notify  your  publisher  and  the 
addressing  mechanism  is  accordingly 
corrected. 
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Teaching  Music  Is  So  Much 

More  than  Teaching  Music 

By  Doris  Wagner 

Oneonta,  New  York  Junior  High  School 


“Guidance  is  defined  as  the  process 
of  acquainting  the  individual  with 
the  carious  ways  in  ichich  he  may 
discover  and  use  his  natural  endow¬ 
ment,  in  addition  to  special  training 
available  from  any  source,  so  that 
he  may  live  and  make  a  living,  to  the 
best  advantage  to  himself  and  so¬ 
ciety."^ 

Pkriiai'm  tiik  most  ciiaixkxginu 
group  of  children  are  those  of  Junior 
High  School  level.  Certainly  they  are 
the  most  varied  in  physical  appear¬ 
ance.  abilities,  emotional  balance  and 
interests.  Generally  speaking,  the 
largest  percentage  of  this  group  de¬ 
sires  some  bit  of  individual  recogni¬ 
tion.  Music  offers  them  excellent  op¬ 
portunity. 

Several  years  ago,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  and  cooperation  of  our  Junior 
High  School  Principal,  we  organized 
an  Eighth  Grade  Boys  Chorus.  The 
club  was  started  especially,  for  a 
rather  large  group  of  talented  fellows. 
The  group  rehearsed  and  performed 
many  numbers  that  year.  In  fact  it 
proved  such  a  wholesome  benefit  to 
so  many  of  the  boys,  that  it  has  since 
become  an  established  part  of  the 
curriculum. 

It  was  through  this  group  that  the 
faculty  and  school  officials  discovered 
what  a  guidance  factor  music  could 
l)e,  in  the  lives  of  the  teen-age  child. 

Find  "Happy  Madium" 

In  music,  just  as  in  other  subjects, 
a  class  may  contain  the  widest  va¬ 
riety  of  innate  abilities  and  interests. 
Private  lessons  have  put  a  few  far 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  group,  and 
certainly  there  are  one  or  two  who 
are  bored  by  any  artistic  field.  The 
greatest  percentage  of  each  class  will 
be  that  “happy  medium"  who  have 
a  little  knowledge,  a  little  interest, 
and  an  easily  stimulated  desire  for 
greater  learning  —  provided  that 
knowledge  is  offered  in  an  interesting 
manner.  We  found  this  to  be  true 
in  all  our  groups. 

The  boy  with  the  changing  voice  is 
usually  more  embarrassed  by  it  than 
he  will  allow  you  to  see.  Rather  than 
subject  him  to  possible  ridicule  and 
kidding,  the  Boys  Chorus  offered  him 


‘Studebaker,  J.  W.  “The  Occupational 
a  nd  Guidance  Service :  A  Report  of  Prog¬ 
ress."  Occupations,  Apr.  1939,  vol.  17, 
no.  7,  p.  687. 


a  chance  to  develop  his  voice,  find  fun 
in  singing,  and  gain  a  facility  in  the 
actual  reading  of  music.  Barber-Shop 
melodies,  popular  and  semi-popular 
songs,  plus  a  few  serious  numbers 
provided  a  wide  range  which  satis¬ 
fied  all  of  the  boys  as  well  as  the 
public  for  whom  they  often  sang. 

Encoura9!n9  the  Oldiet 

The  over-age  boy  of  the  Junior  High 
School  is  often  the  greatest  trouble 
maker.  These  fellows  were  not  dis¬ 
regarded.  however,  but  were  brought 
in  to  the  club — usually  as  baritones 
or  basses.  They  soon  discovered  that 
they  were  a  vital  part  of  the  entire 
group.  In  their  new  found  interest, 
they  found  they  often  had  to  struggle 
quite  a  bit  to  learn  and  to  carry  their 
part,  but  the  fun  of  accomplishment 
far  exceeded  the  labor  expended.  Thus, 
directed  energy  paid  off  in  good  per¬ 
formances. 

“There  is  no  one  wholly  unrespon¬ 
sive  to  the  elevating  appeal  of  music. 
If  only  the  right  contacts  and  experi¬ 
ences  are  provided,  every  life  can  find 
in  music,  some  answer  to  its  funda¬ 
mental  need  for  aesthetic  and  emo¬ 
tional  outlet.  Education  fails  of  its 
cultural  objective  unless  it  brings  to 
every  child  the  consciousness  that  his 
own  spirit  may  find  satisfying  expres¬ 
sion  through  the  arts.”* 

All  of  the  boys  became  better  listen¬ 
ers  through  this  work,  for  once  having 
learned  to  sing  a  part,  they  became 
much  more  alert'  to  the  efforts  of 
others.  With  the  present  emphasis  on 
recordings  and  radio,  that  seemed  a 
good  thing  to  encourage.  Now  our 
music  course  became  education  for  to¬ 
day’s  living. 

Not  for  Talontod  Only 

Our  greatest  effort  in  all  of  this 
work  was  directed  toward  the  poten¬ 
tial  consumer  phase  of  music,  rather 
than  only  toward  the  very  gifted 
child.  We  felt  that  the  talented  ones 
would  get  their  training  regardless 
of  what  we  might  offer  them.  A  few 
of  the  exceptional  boys  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  perform  solos,  thus  expanding 
our  programs  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  the  individual  boy  an  oppor- 


■Statement  of  Belief  and  Purpose  from 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  National  Conference,  biennial  meet¬ 
ing,  Loe  Angeles  1940.  Music  Educators 
National  Journal. 


tunity  to  be  beard  in  public.  We  con¬ 
sidered  most  of  the  boys  as  future 
bankers,  electricians,  mechanics.  Board 
of  Education  members,  etcetra.  We 
wanted  the  community  as  a  whole,  to 
reap  the  results  of  an  interesting 
school  music  program.  The  church 
singing,  choirs,  and  clubs  of  our  city 
should  be  stronger  in  music  by  our 
efforts.  These  young  men  would  be 
the  future  members  of  these  groups. 
Dr.  Mark  Shinnerer,  Supt.  of  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Schools  has  expressed  it 
with  such  force: 

“I  was  robbed  .  .  .  the  common  un- 
talented  people,  such  as  I  was,  didn't 
rate  .  .  .  Music  educators  are  perfec¬ 
tionists.  We  seem  to  have  been  want¬ 
ing  super-duper  orchestras,  bands,  and 
choirs  that  icin  contests,  win  com¬ 
munity  support,  and  help  swing  levy 
and  bond  elections.  We  have  been 
wanting  good  producers  and  you  have 
been  producing  them  .  .  .  and  most  of 
them  make  good  consumers.  But  what 
about  the  rest  of  us,  the  other  folks 
who  can't  produce  but  would  make 
fair  consumers f  From  my  personal 
point  of  view,  listening  is  all  there  i* 
to  music  ...  I  plead  for  more  atten- 
tion  to  training  the  listener,  the  con¬ 
sumer  without  whom  your  iwoducers 
will  not  have  an  audience  ...  7  would 
even  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  bit  of 
the  producers’  perfectionism  in  order 
to  increase  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  consumer  ...  I  hope  that  the 
time  will  come  when  no  boy  or  girl 
will  be  robbed  of  his  birthright.”* 

Various  members  of  the  clubs,  for 
whom  we  perform,  often  express  these 
same  sentiments  to  us;  Kiwanis  and 
Rotary  members  who  regret  that  lack 
of  opportunity  in  their  school  days; 
mothers  who  wish  their  sons  bad  had 
this  chance.  The  verve  and  vitality  of 
the  fellows,  in  their  public  appear¬ 
ances  more  than  compensates  for  any 
errors  or  slips  in  their  singing. 

Keep  Boys  in  School 

Several  of  the  boys  gained  such  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  from  this 
club  work,  that  they  went  on  to  com¬ 
plete  their  high  school  courses,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  planning 
to  quit  at  16.  Most  of  the  fellows 
chose  to  enter  the  high  school 
choruses  as  they  entered  Senior  High. 
The  Senior  High  School  curriculum 
has  had  to  expand  into  two  clubs, 
since  so  many  more  have  shown  their 
interest  in  music. 

The  Boys  Chorus  Members  however, 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  been 
influenced  by  our  music  classes.  This 


^Music  Educators  Journal.  Apr.-May 
1948,  p.  25. 
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Why  I  Love  Teaching  Music 
in  A  Riural  School 


By  Miss  Jane  MeCown 

Music  Supervisor 

Freeland  Park  H.  S. 

Fowler,  Indiana 


guidance  factor  seeped  into  all  of  the 
regular  music  classes  too.  Apprecia¬ 
tion  lessons  sometimes  over-flowed 
into  Social  Studies,  English  or  even 
into  a  Science  discussion.  Those  stu¬ 
dents  who  were  outstanding  in  these 
other  subjects,  but  perhaps  weak  in 
music,  were  especially  encouraged  to 
contribute  to  our  discussions.  Ac¬ 
knowledgement  of  a  good  report  often 
stimulated  that  child  into  greater  ef¬ 
fort  in  music  itself.  Certainly  the 
group  learned  to  respect  each  individ¬ 
ual  for  his  or  her  own  valuable  con¬ 
tribution.  Through  music’s  relation¬ 
ship  with  many  other  subjects,  it 
proved  itself  a  vital  part  of  each  per¬ 
son's  life. 

Almost  every  event  in  history  is  re¬ 
corded  in  our  musical  heritage.  The 
understanding  of  other  nations  and 
peoples  is  easier  when  we  hear  their 
songs  and  try  their  dances.  Ballads  of 
war  and  victories,  spirituals  of  en¬ 
slaved  peoples,  hymns  of  the  pilgrims 
—all  are  real  history,  in  a  music 
class. 

"Toss  out  the  written  record  and 
you'd  still  find  the  juice  of  American 
achievement  and  the  country's  physi¬ 
cal  development  in  the  folk  music  that 
passes  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  .  . 

Music  Follows  Our  Lives 

The  romance  involved  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  various  instruments,  the 
story  of  the  machine  age  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  instrumental  progress,  the 
craftsmanship  of  different  nations,  the 
science  needed  for  true  accuracy  and 
precision;  art  and  music  embodying 
many  of  the  same  basic  principles  of 
form  and  color,  and  certainly  literature 
with  a  comparable  phrasing  and 
style;  music  for  almost  every  event 
in  life  —  christening,  play,  romance, 
wedding,  war,  death — we  cannot  es¬ 
cape  its  closeness  to  our  daily  living. 

A  Place  for  the  Shy 

We  soon  found  that  many  of  the 
timid  and  shy  children  —  both  girls 
and  Imys  could  perform  in  a  large 
group,  and  still  gain  self  confidence 
and  poise.  Certainty  of  his  own  good 
abilities  is  a  difficult  thing  to  attain 
for  some  of  the  slower  pupils.  Music 
is  not  limited  to  small  teams  as  is  the 
athletic  department  but  music  can  be 
performed  in  large  choruses,  where 
even  the  shyest  can  participate,  and 
still  feel  proud  of  having  appeared  be¬ 
fore  an  audience.  Since  every  human 


‘Dr.  Duncan  Black  McDonald  Emrlch. 
curator.  Library  of  Congress  Archives  of 
American  Fy)lk  Music.  The  Land  Sings, 
Carl  Biemeiller,  Country  Oentleman,  July 
194S,  p.  2B. 
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Teaching  music  in  rural  schools  can  be 
a  most  enjoyable  experience.  The  rural 
school  children  are  eager  to  hear  about 
music  and  great  musicians.  They  listen 
enthralled  to  the  "Grand  Canyon  Suite" 


”1  Lov*  fo  Teach  In  fh« 
Rural  School,"  M!$s  McCown 


and  hope  some  day  to  see  it,  after  get¬ 
ting  a  glimpse  from  the  music.  They  cling 
to  Western  type  music,  for  the  most  part, 
and  there  are  very  few  who  do  not  know 
the  words  to  “Home  on  the  Range"  “Red 
River  Valley,"  and  “Daniel  Boone."  They 
are  interested  also  in  movies  and  love  to 
tell  the  stories  and  the  music  that  was 
played.  Another  source  of  musical  enjoy¬ 
ment  for  them  comes  from  the  radio.  If 
intelligently  discus.sed  with  the  children, 
the  radio  and  movies  can  be  very  educa¬ 
tional  musically.  The  coming  of  television 


should  someday  help  the  rural  school 
music  greatly. 

One  musical  activity  that  can  be  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  rural  music  program  is  group 
and  assembly  singing  as  often  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  can  be  very  successful  and 
the  entire  school  from  4-12  enjoy  these 
get  togethers.  A  quiz  program  can  be 
used  satisfactorily,  or  a  short  .skit  or  an 
educational  happening  can  be  briefly  given 
by  one  of  the  students.  Student  talent 
should  be  used  and  developed  as  much  as 
po.ssible.  A  high  school  girl  accompanies 
the  assembly  singing. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  programs 
during  the  school  year  is  the  Christmas 
operetta  given  by  the  grades.  There  are 
a  number  of  good  Christmas  oper¬ 
ettas  that  entertain  the  audience  and 
are  so  much  fun  to  give.  This  can  be  a 
program  that  the  rural  communities  look 
forward  to  each  year  and  glee  clubs  and 
choruses  can  furnish  the  more  serious 
music  of  Christmas  during  the  evening. 

Music  should  be  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  people  participating  and  in  rural  life 
this  is  found  to  be  very  true.  These  com¬ 
munities  often  have  square  dances  at  their 
Farm  Bureau  and  Rural  Youth  meetings. 
High  schools  are  scheduling  .square  dances 
now  and  that  is  .so  typically  a  rural  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Rural  communities  now  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  hearing  and  seeing  great 
artists  from  the  musical  and  entertain¬ 
ment  world  through  State  University  pro- 
gram.s.  They  bring  noted  musical  shows 
like  ‘‘Oklahoma,’’  "Brigadoon,”  operas, 
Fred  Waring  Glee  Club,  and  many  famous 
singers  to  their  stages  and  the  public 
has  a  chance  to  see  and  hear.  No  longer 
do  they  have  to.  go  to  the  "big”  city  to 
hear  great  music  and  musicians. 

Music  in  rural  America  is  just  as  en¬ 
joyable  as  anyplace  else  In  this  big  won¬ 
derful  country.  We  ar^  helping  make 
America  music  conscious. 


Girl’s  Glee  Club  of  Froaland  Park  High.  Front  Row;  Janica  Tinsman,  Halan  Mun¬ 
son,  Cladith  Andarson,  Hazal  Esfas,  Marjoria  Hinkla,  Janica  Whita,  Robarta  Harbst. 
Sacond  Row:  Catharina  Grafancord,  Accompanist;  Sua  Smith,  Shirlay  Lampa,  Claira 
Brouillatta,  Loratta  KuK,  Margarat  Schwarti,  Marilyn  Thompson.  Back  Row:  Miss 
Jana  McCown,  Music  Supervisor. 
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being  desires  to  “be  needed”  music 
can  aptly  satisfy  that  urge  for  many 
children. 

“Music  education  is  our  outstandiny 
example  of  combining  the  best  in 
group  xcork  with  the  maximum  tn- 
dividual  participation.  Group  music 
provides  social  approval  of  the  in¬ 
dividual;  it  requires  cooperation 
among  individuals;  it  builds  respect 
for  organization,  for  leadership  and 
for  excellence  .  .  .  You  have  a  formula. 
I  think  which  will  help  us  all  to  re¬ 
member  that  statistics  are  bogs  and 
girls,  that  teachers  are  friends  of  bogs 
and  girls,  that  pedagogues  can  and 
should  be  counselors  ...  I  plead  for 
equal  concern  for  the  less  gifted  who 
will  alwags  he  listeners  .  .  .  music  is  a 
means  of  general  education,  which  en- 
romitasses  education  for  inspiration, 
education  for  enjogment,  and  educa¬ 
tion  for  spiritual  communication."^ 

In  our  zeal  for  interesting  each  and 
every  child,  we  had  to  try  to  avoid 
turning  our  department  into  a  high 
pressure  group,  yet  no  other  depart¬ 
ment  aside  from  athletics  so  takes  the 
public  fancy.  We  try  to  remember  our 
real  responsibility  to  the  child  himself. 

“We  teach  not  onlg  music;  tee  also 
have  a  responsibilitg  in  character  de¬ 
velopment."* 

Occasionally  some  youngster  failed 
to  keep  up  his  regular  classes,  simply 
because  he  was  over  enthusiastic  about 
some  coming  performance.  This  made 
it  very  difficult  for  everyone  Involved. 
The  student  soon  learned  his  lesson, 
when  he  found  he  could  not  perform 
unless  the  regular  daily  assignments 
and  tasks  were  completed.  The  group 
itself  often  did  the  prodding.  They 
themselves  saw  the  need  for  each 
child  being  present,  and  often  pushed 
some  slow  worker  into  better  regular 
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class  preparation  in  order  that  he 
might  perform  with  the  group  in  some 
musical  program. 

Cookio  Msnnors 

Good  manners  and  good  public  be¬ 
havior  was  a  result  .of  discussion  by 
the  group,  both  before  and  after  our 
performances.  One  of  the  most  humor¬ 
ous  events  occurred  when  we  took  a 
group  of  twenty-eight  eighth  grade 
boys,  many  of  whom  came  from  coun¬ 
try  homes,  to  perform  for  a  Women’s 
Club  Tea.  One  dear  old  lady  who 
poured  for  that  tea,  exclaimed  that 
she  had  never  seen  so  many  cookies 
vanish  in  such  a  short  time,  but  that 
having  had  a  boy  of  her  own,  she  felt 
that  our  boys  restrained  themselves 
admirably.  Certainly  these  contacts 
with  the  public  are  good  character 
development  phases  of  our  music  pro¬ 
gram. 

Intpiring  to  Citizonthip 
The  real  power  of  music  to  stir  us 
was  brought  home  to  the  boys  at  a 
Christmas  program,  which  they  gave 
for  the  Kiwanis  Club.  After  present¬ 
ing  a  45  minute  program  of  solos,  and 
ensemble  work,  ranging  from  humor¬ 
ous  to  sacred  music,  the  boys  who  an¬ 
nounced  the  program  asked  the  men 

The  Letter  You  Wrote 

(It  has  not  been  our  purpose  to  out- 
icardlg  reply  to  the  letters  which  we  have 
received  from  our  readers,  but  one  from 
Juan  P.  Miller,  Mountain  View,  Alaska, 
does  rate  an  answer  so  ..  .  Box  1528, 
here  it  is. — Ed.) 

The  question  of  established  require¬ 
ments  for  the  membership  in  our 
school  choirs  is  one  which  cannot  be 
answered  simply  by  a  yes  or  no.  We 
first  must  establish  in  our  own  minds 
what  is  our  purpose  of  having  a  school 
choir.  Should  it  represent  the  few 
select  singers  in  tbe  school  or  should 
it  be  open  to  all  students?  Is  our  pur¬ 
pose  to  study  music  or  to  present  a 
series  of  programs?  Is  our  entire 
year's  work  aimed  at  winning  a  good 
rating  in  a  contest  or  are  we  trying 
to  lift  the  cultural  level  of  our  com¬ 
munity? 

In  the  school  system  where  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  high  school  choir  also 
does  the  grade  or  elementary  super¬ 
vision,  he  will  know  the  capabilities 
of  his  students  without  a  formal  try¬ 
out.  In  the  Fourth  Grade  he  will  rec¬ 
ognize  a  very  fine  voice  and  will  then 
implant  the  desire  to  sing  in  the  high 
school  choir.  “Mary,  you  have  a  very 
lovely  voice.  Keep  at  your  reading  and 
you  will  be  a  fine  singer  in  high 
school.”  Not  only  does  Mary  do  her 
best  but  she  also  inspires  other  stu¬ 
dents  who  desire  to  receive  the  same 
recognition  for  their  singing  ability. 


to  sing  several  carols  with  them.  When 
that  club  responded  with  full  voices 
and  power,  many  of  the  school  fellows 
were  awed  by  the  feeling  within  them¬ 
selves.  The  thrill  of  such  unity  of 
spirit  affected  everyone  in  the  room, 
and  many  of  those  performers  learned 
for  the  first  time,  the  inspirational 
quality  of  music. 

Finally,  in  our  guidance  through 
music,  we  realized  that  community 
citizenship  had  been  elevated  to  a 
higher  place.  Teamwork  was  de¬ 
veloped,  social  behavior  and  the  spirit 
of  serving  others  was  increased.  These 
young  people  gained  not  only  a  per¬ 
sonal  pleasure  in  music,  but  the  idea 
of  serving  others  through  their  group 
efforts  was  a  brand  new  idea  for  them. 
The  guidance  factor  lies  not  in  our 
specializing  in  music,  but  in  its  varied 
aspects;  of  preparation  and  perform¬ 
ance.  We  hope  we  make  each  of  our 
music  students  a  better  all  around 
citizen  through  his  musical  experi¬ 
ences. 


•'■David  Henry,  Pres.  Wayne  University, 
“Music  Education  for  a  Strong  America," 
The  Nation's  Schools,  June  1948,  p.  45, 
"The  Problem  Pupil,  Wm.  Krevltt,  Mu¬ 
sic  Journal,  Mar.-Apr.  1948,  p.  61. 
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in  such  a  school  system,  the  high 
school  choir  may  be  an  invitation  af¬ 
fair  .  .  .  open  to  any  students  who  de-  , 
sire  to  come  for  auditions  .  .  .  but 
especially  those  who  were  members 
of  the  grade  choir,  or  the  Junior  high 
school  choir,  or  members  of  their  own 
church  choirs. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  school  choir 
should  be  open  to  all  students.  In  this 
connection  your  author  used  to  enroll 
about  forty  percent  of  the  senior  high 
school  student  body.  The  first  few 
weeks  were  spent  in  getting  everyone 
to  sing  his  own  part  in  tune.  With 
some  leaders  (of  the  previous  year’s 
choir)  scattered  through  the  various 
sections,  it  is  quite  amazing  to  see 
the  number  of  students  who  can 
“learn  to  read”  in  a  short  time.  This 
is  very  true  in  a  system  where  there 
has  been  a  solid  foundation  of  music 
in  the  grades. 

However,  there  will  be  some  stu¬ 
dents  who  cannot  make  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  school  choir  and  before 
the  Christmas  Concert,  which  was 
usually  the  first  public  performance 
by  the  choir,  there  would  be  auditions. 
Eight  students,  two  on  each  part— 
SATB,  would  stand  in  front  of  the 
entire  choir  and  sing  one  of  the  easier 
choir  numbers.  If  the  student  could 
not  do  this  after  3  months  training, 
then  he  was  dropped  from  the  choir 
(Please  turn  to  page  50) 
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ow  We  Stopped  the  Aiter-High-School  Music  Sag  tor  Graduates  with 

The  Memphis  Youth 
Concert  Band 


Maybe  Its  a  Waste  of  time  but  I  do 
it  anyway,  for  if  firms  all  over  the 
world  spend  billions  on  it,  it  must  be 
Rood.  I’m  speaking  of  advertising.  •! 
try  to  read  everything  that  comes 
across  my  desk.  Its  the  one  way  of 
keeping  up  with  what  is  new  and 
what  is  being  improved.  Sometimes 
it  pays  big  dividends.  It  did  about 
two  years  ago.  I  had  an  unimpressive 
envelope  addressed  to  Band  Director, 
Humes  High  School,  Memphis.  I 
opened  it  and  found  a  very  attractive 
program  inclosed  that  was  given  by 
a  group  of  young  musicians  making 
up  a  civic  orchestra  in  a  western 
town.  It  specialized  in  taking  the  best 
musicians  from  the  high  schools  and 
furthering  their  interests  and  talents 
in  a  young  adult  orchestra. 

“Why  wouldn't  that  work  for  band, 
too?’’  I  asked  myself.  It  is  Just  as 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  work  on  the 
flexibility  of  the  lips  as  it  is  on  the 
Angers.  Music  is  like  athletics.  One 
must  keep  up  practice  or  retard  both 
tin  ability  and  ambition.  Especially 
does  this  apply  to  the  “cup”  players. 
Concentrated  rehearsals  nine  months 
of  school  and  a  let-down  period  of 
three  months,  then  the  demand  for  the 
best  performance  on  the  football  fields 
put  a  band  director  in  a  tail-spin  and 
a  real  predicament.  Then  what  about 
the  dead  end  street  for  bandsmen  at 
the  end  of  high  school  graduation? 


An  Inspiring  Story  Told  by  its  Director  R.  Roy  Coats 

short  two  or  three  weeks  pick  out 
fifty  members  and  have  enough  re¬ 
hearsals  to  start  giving  weekly  con¬ 
certs  in  the  park.  This  would  do  two 
things  for  them:  it  would  further 
their  efforts  with  their  youth  program, 
and  it  would  give  them  band  concerts 


As  the  Memphis  Park  Commission 
had  already  obtained  national  recogni¬ 
tion  for  its  youth  programs,  I  decided 
to  air  my  plan  and  desires  to  its  direc¬ 
tors:  sponsoring  a  group  of  youths 
through  the  summer  to  be  known  as 
the  Memphis  Youth  Concert  Band. 


I  told  them  (with  a  firm  belief  that 
it  could  be  done)  that  I  could  get  a 
young  peoples’  band  and  within  a 


in  the  parks  during  the  summertime. 
For  the  students  in  the  band  it  would 
{Please  turn  to  page  50) 


Local  nawspapart  hava  baan  9anarous  with  praitaful  publicity  for  Director  Coats’ 
Youth  Concert  Band.  Tha  picture  above  is  reproduced  from  a  recant  five  column 
spread  which  shows  Jarry  Anderson,  student  at  Treadwell,  and  the  director  goin9  over 
soma  of  the  scores  before  a  rahearsal.  Right;  the  Flute  Section  taking  thair  chairs 
for  a  recent  Sunday  concert.  They  are  Wandal  Harvan,  Carolyn  Koch,  Roy  Coats  Jr. 
and  Betty  Rutledge. 


IS 
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Air  Force  Band 


The  U.  S.  A!r  Fore*  Symphony  Orchostra  and  "Singing  Sargaantt"  broadcasting  thair  nawasf  program  "Tima  For  Dafansa"  haard 
over  the  American  Broadcasting  Company  each  Tuesday  evening  from  10:00-10:30  P.M.  EST.  "The  Air  Force  Hour"  also  features 
the  Air  Force  Symphony  each  Friday  evening  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  from  9:00-9:30  P.M.  EST.  Lt.  Col.  George  S. 

Howard,  Conductor. 


"ARE  YOU  WITH  THE  BEAT?" 

By  T/Sgt.  Nicholas  Rossi 

Trombonist,  The  USAF  Band 

The  modern  conductor  haa  a  trombone 
section  at  his  command  that  ie  capable  of 
much  finer  performance  than  that  of  a 
generation  ago.  But  he  is  still  disturbed, 
occasionally,  by  a  sluggishness  in  the  re- 
si>onee  to  his  beat. 

The  business  of  following  a  conductor 
requires  more  alertness  and  rhythmic 
sense  than  any  other  phase  of  band  and 
orchestral  performance.  An  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  perfecting  this  technique  of  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  fact  that  the  worst  offenders 
are  least  aware  of  discrepancies  between 
conductor  and  performer.  Don’t  feel  be¬ 
yond  erring  in  this  respect 
~Sense  of  rhythm  can  be  sharpened 
somewhat,  but  even  at  its  best,  it  must 
l>e  accomplished  by  an  ever  persistent 
urge  to  be  precisely  with  the  baton.  Check 
yourself.  If  you’re  able  to  stay  with  the 
beat  of  a  metronome  while  sight-reading, 
then  you  can  follow  a  stick  if  you  keep 
alert. 

A  good  trombone  section  follows  the 
lead  man  where  pitch,  dynamics,  tonal 
blend,  etc,  are  concerned;  but  rhythmic¬ 
ally,  the  perfect  team  is  made  up  of  in¬ 
dividualists  who  take  orders  from  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  no  one  else. 

Place  your  stand  so  as  to  have  eyes. 


TYMPANI 

By  T/Sgt.  Robert  F.  Moore 

Principe!  Tympeniit 

Here  is  a  picture  of  an  old  French  type 
machine-drum.  It  was  used  in  and  around 
Paris  about  1790.  In  its  construction  we 
find  a  very  definite  tdiange  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  applying  tension  to  the  head.  First 
of  all,  notice  the  absence  of  lugs  on  the 
bowl  which  previously  received  the  tuning 
screws.  In  place  of  tuning  screws  we  find 
eight  rods  running  from  the  counter-hoop 
down  to  eight  short,  iron  arms  extending 
from  a  round  iron  plate.  This  plate  is 
activated  by  the  pedal  which  is  moved 
up  or  down.  In  the  movement  of  the 
plate,  all  eight  tuning  rods  move  with  it, 
which  consequently  loosens  or  tightens  the 


music,  and  conductor  in  as  straight  a  line 
as  possible.  Then,  with  your  eyes  on  the 
music,  focus  your  mind  on  the  stick.  When 
necessary,  memorise  the  passage  and  glue 
your  eyes  to  the  baton. 

Technically  speaking,  if  the  attack  oc¬ 
curs  simultaneously  with  the  conductor’s 
beat,  it  will  sound  late  up  front  because 
of  the  distance  and  the  time  element  in¬ 
volved.  However,  this  point  is  often  times 
elaborated  upon  when  the  fault  lies  with 
performer.  Learn  first  to  strike  precisely 
with  the  baton.  Experience  and  good  judg¬ 
ment  will  take  care  of  other  difficulties. 


head.  Ail  very  BinH>le,  isn't  4t?  Since  ket¬ 
tle  drums,  according  to  records  came  into 
use  about  4000  B.C.,  it  has  only  taken  us  , 
approximately  6000  years  to  bring  forth 
this  model. 


TRUMPET 

By  M/Sgt.  Robert  J.  Markley 
Principal  Trumpetsr 

Mutes  are  an  essential  part  of  the  trum¬ 
pet  players  equipment,  particularly  for 
those  who  play  dance  music.  Different 
and  pleasing  tone  colors  can  be  achieved 
through  their  correct  usage.  The  standard 
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I  ^  Bute  most  used  for  both  ^ttnce  and  legiti¬ 
mate  playing  is  the  straight  mute. 

Various'  types  of  cup  mutes  are  used 
j  for  solo  and  ensemble  playing.  Different 
I  tonal  colors  can  be  obtained  by  adjusting 
I  the  distance  of  the  cup  from  the  bell  of 
I  the  trumpet. 

I  The  Harman  mute  (wa-wa  mute)  is 
!  used  for  certain  special  effects.  Modern 
writers  of  symphonic  music  occasionally 
I  Ond  use  for  it  in  their  music.  These  three 
types  are  the  most  used  mutes  but  there 
are  several  others  made  under  different 
commercial  or  trade  names  that  have 
value  for  special  effects. 

The  mute  should  not  be  used  for  regu¬ 
lar  practice  periods.  Mutes  tend  to  “flat¬ 
ter”  the  tone  and  cover  up  bad  qualities 
that  need  to  be  worked  on.  Practice  with 
mutes  enough  to  become  familiar  with 
their  characteristics  but  only  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  use  in  regular  playing. 


OBOE 

By  M/Sgt.  Harold  Reig 

Principal  Oboist 

Let's  start  off  the  nqw  year  with  some 
words  on  the  care  of  that  oboe  of  yours. 
As  you  know,  that  top  Joint  is  quite  small 
at  the  top,  partieularly  at  the  inside  diam¬ 
eter.  That  makes  it  more  liable  to  crack 
when  subjected  to  extremes  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  So  if  you  have  to  use  it  at  the  foot¬ 
ball  games  this  winter,  don't  put  it  on 
the  radiator  when  you  get  back  home. 

There’s  too  much  difference  in  those 
temperature.<<.  Of  course,  an  oboe  can’t 
be  any  help  in  a  band  playing  in  forma- 


BASSOON 

By  M/Sgt.  Harry  H.  Meuser 

Principal  Batsooniit 

A  young  bassoonist  from  Texas  asked 
me  for  information  in  regard  to  cleaning 
a  bassoon  bocle.  I  believe  I  answered  this 
same  question  last  year  but,  here  It  is 
again.  I  suggest  a  special  brush,  minute 
in  size,  with  a  long  wire  enabling  you  to 
pull  it  thru  the  bocle.  This  together  with 
warm  water  with  a  few  soap  suds  does  a 
wonderful  Job.  If  you  have  difficulty  ob¬ 
taining  such  a  brush  please  write  me. 

Another  question  which  I  have  received 
this  month  concerns  the  lubrication  of  the 
bassoon  Joints.  My  suggestion  is  to  use 
petroleum  Jelly.  This  does  not  cake  and 
does  no  harm  to  the  wood,  cork  or  string 
in  any  way.  However  do  not  use  too  much 
or  your  bassoon  will  slip  apart. 

In  closing  I  would  like,  to  tell  all  of 
you  who  asked  about  new  Heckel  bassoons 
that  I  again  have  some  available.  If  you 
are  interested  please  write  me  In  care  of 
the  IT.  S.  Air  Force  Band. 


PERCUSSION 

By  T/Sgt.  Paul  M.  Dolby 
Principal  Parcuitionitt 
Queation;  How  should  the  roll  on  the 
base  drum  be  made? 

A  sneer ;  There  are  two  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  rolls  on  the  bass  drum.  They  may 
be  made  by  alternate  strokes  of  a  double 
headed  bass  drum  stick,  or  they  may  be 
produced  by  alternate  single  strokes  with 
two  large  sised  tympani  sticks.  Quite  fre¬ 
quently,  the  bass  drum  roll  Is  neglected 
and  an  uneven  rumbling  is  allowed  to 
pass  for  a  bass  drum  roll.  It  is  advisable, 
whenever  possible,  to  use  a  large  pair 
of  lamb’s  wool  or  pelt  tympani  .sticks,  al- 


tion  outdoors  anyway ;  so  let’s  hope  that 
you’ll  be  able  to  carry  the  extra  batons,  or 
something  like  that.  An  oboe  Is  a  pretty 
delicate  instrument,  after  all,  &  its  key 
system  is  the  most  intricate  of  any  keyed 
instruments.  Be  sure  that  you  have  a 
swab  or  feather  that  can  get  into  all  of 
the  upper  Joints,  &  be  sure  to  swab  out 
the  Joints  after  each  practice  session  or 
performance.  Don’t  SCRUB,  Just  pass  the 
feather  thru  once  or  twice.  Use  a  good 
bore  oM  on  the  Inside  of  your  oboe  me¬ 
thodically,  especially  if  the  instrument  is 
new. 

Keep  the  cork  Joints  greased  so  that 
they  work  easily  as  any  roughness  in 
handling  may  easily  snag  some  of  the 
three  articulated  keys.  There  are  2  of 
these  on  the  2  main  Joints  &  1  other  on 
the  bell.  Form  good  habits  in  putting  the 
oboe  together  so  that  these  articulated  de¬ 
vices  are  never  snagged  or  bent.  Your 
case  should  always  hold  a  container  of 
mutton-tallow  grease  or  Vaseline.  Use 
these  on  the  corks.  If  your  oboe  is 
equipped  with  little  wooden  covers  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  tenons  (Joints)  when  the  in¬ 
strument  is  not  being  u.sed,  USK  them. 
These  caps  will  guard  the  tenons  from 
cracking  or  chipping  and  in  addition  will 
make  the  oboe  more  snug  in  its  case. 

Cases  are  usually  cut  to  hold  the  Instru¬ 
ment  with  the  tenon  protectors  in  place. 
Leaving  them  off  will  cause  a  looseness  in 
the  fit  that  may  lead  to  damage  to  the 
keys.  Put  some  vaseline  on  the  screws 
occasionally  and  don’t  forget  to  oil  the 
springs  and  the  Joints  between  posts  & 
rods,  etc.  Any  questions?  Send  ’em  In,  by 
all  means. 


ternating  single  strokes  at  about  the 
speed  of  a  low  "F”  roll  on  the  tympani. 
The  sticks  are  usually  held  in  the  eame 
manner  as  the  snare  drum  sticks  and  the 
beating  spot  should  be  selected  similar  to 
the  beating  spot  on  the  tympani.  That  is, 
the  heads  of  both  sticks  should  be  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  shell  and  at  a  po¬ 
sition  of  about  one  quarter  of  the  diam¬ 
eter  of  the  head.  This  method  is  the  most 
satisfactory  and  should  be  used  whenever 


time  allows  the  bass  drummer  to  change 
sticks.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there 
isn’t  sufficient  time,  or  it  is  not  practical, 
the  double  headed  lamb’s  wool  beater  can 
produce  a  roll.  One  point  should  be  kept 
in  mind  when  using  the  double  headed 
beater.  The  large  head  should  be  kept 
closer  to  the  shell  than  the  small  head 
in  order  to  allow  the  small  head  to  bring 
out  more  resonance.  This  will  help  balance 
the  bigger  sound  of  the  large  head.  This 
may  seem  to  be  a  fine  point,  but  if  the 
large  head  is  closer  to  the  center,  the  roll 
will  be  uneven. 

Question:  What  is  a  "press”  roll? 

Answer:  The  “press”  roll,  sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “crush”  or  “buzz”  roll 
is  an  alternation  of  three  or  more  strokes 
on  the  snare  drum  produced  by  one  hand. 
Or,  when  one  allows  the  sticks  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  two  strokes  with  each 
hand  the  roll  becomes  a'  "press”  or 
“crush”.  This  type  of  roll  should  be 
studied  only  when  the  long  roll  or  da-da, 
ma-ma  is  well  under  control  and  should 
never  be  a  short  cut  method  to  learning 
the  snare  drum  roll.  In  order  to  produce 
a  smooth  press  roll,  the  hands,  wrists, 
and  arms  should  be  relaxed  and  the 
sticks  allowed  to  bounce  freely.  The  al¬ 
ternation  is  dependent  on  the  control  and 
duration  of  the  bounces  of  each  stick. 
Each  stick  should  not  vibrate  too  long, 
and  equal  pressure  should  be  applied  to 
each  hand.  ’This  type  of  roll  should  be 
executed  near  the  shell  of  the  drum  and 
is  most  effective  in  soft  and  delicate  play¬ 
ing. 


PICCOLO 

By  M/Sgf.  Robert  E.  Cray 

Principal  Piccolo  Player 
Question:  Can  I  pull  out  the  head  of 
my  Db  piccolo  and  use  it  in  the  orches¬ 
tra? 

Answer:  By  no  means,  if  you  drew  the 
head  Joint  out  to  make  the  Db  the  same 
overall  length  as  the  C,  the  result  would 
be  a  very  flat  Db  piccolo  not  a  C.  The 
spacing  of  the  tone  holes  is  relative  to 
the  length  of  the  instrument  and  such 
(Please  turn  to  pope  31) 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  BAND 
Invites  You  To  A  Musical  Rendezvous 

"Operafion  Melody" 

Continental  Network  Moneday  8:30  P.M.  EST 

"Time  tor  Deiense" 

ABC  Network  Tuesday  10:00  P.M.  EST 

"The  Air  Force  Hour" 

MBS  Network  Friday  9:00  P.M.  EST 

"The  Armed  Forces  Hour" 

NBC  Television  Sunday  5:00  P.M.  EST 


And  Here  Are  the  Answers  to  the  Questions  You  Ask 
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Beginning  a  Study  of 

The  Cup  Mouthpiece 

with  Special  Reference  to 

Dento-Facial  Irregularities 


TUfunan,  diunt 

Noted  Brass  Instrument  Instructor 
Brigham  Young  University 

Provo,  Utah 


Fok  uan  v  yeabs,  professional  musi¬ 
cians  and  students  and  players  of 
brass  musical  instruments  have  been 
faced  with  the  problem  of  selecting  a 
mouthpiece  that  would  properly  suit 
their  individual  needs  and,  at  the 
same  time,  serve  as  an  asset  toward 
the  development  of  the  best  possible 
embouchure.  The  selection  of  a  good 
mouthpiece  entails  the  consideration 
of  many  problems,  uppermost  of 
which  is  that  of  considering  the  effect 
that  the  particular  dento-facial  char¬ 
acteristics  of  an  individual  have  upon 
the  proper  or  improper  development 
of  a  well-formed  embouchure.  Be¬ 
cause  the  functions  of  these  dento- 
facial  characteristics  differ  as  do  in¬ 
dividuals,  these  same  characteristics 
at  times  permit  comparatively  easy 
adaptation  to  a  particular  instrumen¬ 
tal  mouthpiece,  and  at  other  times 
cause  such  an  adaptation  to  become 
extremely  difficult.  This  study  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  adaptation  of  differ¬ 
ent  structural  types  of  embouchure  to 
mouthpieces.  Although  all  aspects  of 
dento-facial  irregularities  will  be 
brbfly  considered,  the  specific  problem 
to  which  the  present  study  addresses 
itself  is  this,  “Can  the  effects  of  dento- 
facial  irregularities  be  overcome  or 
improved  through  the  selection  of  a 
mouthpiece  which  properly  fits  the 
player?” 

The  development  of  wind  instru¬ 
ments  and  the  cup  mouthpiece  dates 
back  to  ancient  history.  Ancient  horns 
were  frequently  made  from  the  horns, 
hollow  leg-bones  or  other  hollow 
bones  from  animals,  bamboo  rods, 
and  hollow  tubes,  as  indicated  in  the 
following  quotations  from  the  litera¬ 
ture: 

The  small  end  of  the  horn  was 
opened  and  rounded  tn  a  cup-like  man¬ 
ner,  thus  enabling  our  forefathers  to 
produce  uncertain  sounds  for  signals.' 

The  transition  from,  this  (cups  con- 
sisiing  of  a  simple  hole  communicating 
uith  the  medallory  cavity)  to  the 
shaped  cup  can  be  seen  in  the  Swiss 
Alpen  horn,  in  which  a  small  glaubu- 
lar  cavity,  like  the  mouthpiece  of  the 


trumpet,  is  rudely  carved  out  of  the 
wooden  strips  of  which  the  long  tube 
is  built  up.* 

The  term  “mouthpiece”  was  first 
used  in  connection  with  the  early 
Roman  tubas.  This  mouthpiece  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  rounded,  cup-like  por¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  tuba.  The  tubas 
with  which  it  was  used  varied  in 
length,  tubing,  bore,  and  in  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  which  they  were  constructed. 
Because  these  varying  constructional 
differences  would  result  in  tubas  of 
different  pitch  to  be  built,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  different  mouthpieces 
were  used  for  each  variety  of  tuba. 

As  early  as  1600  we  have  instru¬ 
ments  such  as  the  Clarino,  Alto,  Basso, 


m 
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Mr.  Hunt  praMfits  in  following  in- 
sfnllmonfs  phofogr«pkic  ovidonc* 
motf  holpful  to  tko  studont  of  Donto 
Facial  irragularity. 


and  the  Viilganu  Basso  which  has  a 
particular  tonal  quality  and  which 
has  Its  own  particular  mouthpiece. 
The  cup  mouthpiece  is  more  clearly 
defined  through  a  study  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  a  more  recent  period  that 
were  played  by  blowing  with  pro¬ 
truded  lips.  The  cornet  was  a  simple 
form  of  the  brass  family  with  side 
holes  similar  to  the  woodwinds.  Rich¬ 
ardson  describes  it  as  a  wooden  tube 
of  moderate  expanding  bore  and  two 
to  three  feet  long  yet  provided  with 
a  shallow  cupped  mouthpiece,  resenv 
bling  the  tone  of  the  true  horn.  The 
serpent  was  fingered  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cornet,  I.e.,  by  holes 
and  three  or  four  keys  on  the  dorsal 
side  of  the  instrument. 

The  cup  mouthpiece  has  developed 
from  the  ancient  cup-like  protrusion, 
which  was  part  of  the  instrument  to 
the  most  accurately  and  scientifically 
measured  detachable  mouthpiece.  As 
far  as  the  author  has  been  able  to 
determine,  the  originator  of  the  first 
modern  mouthpiece  Is  not  known. 

During  the  18th  century,  much  prog¬ 
ress  was  made  in  perfecting  brass 
instruments  and  equipment.  A.  J. 
Hampel  of  the  Royal  Orchestra  in 
Dresden  popularized  the  use  of  crooks 
and  tuning  slides  about  1753.  By  plac¬ 
ing  a  key  on  the  bell  of  a  trumpet. 
Koelbel,  a  Bohemian  musician,  around 
1760,  succeeded  in  changing  the  pitch 
of  his  instrument  one  half  tone.  In 
1788  Charles  Clogget  invented  the  first 
valve,  and  1801  Widinger  of  Vienna 
Improved  over  this  by  placing  five 

‘Vincent  Bach.  The  Art  of  Trumpet 
Playing,  New  York:  Vincent  Bach  Cor¬ 
poration,  1925,  p.  3. 

^William  H.  Stone  and  D.  J.  Blaikley ; 
"Mouthpiece,”  Grove’s  Dictionary  of  .Mu- 
•slc  and  Musicians,  Vol.  Ill,  1927. 

(Please  turn  to  page  41) 
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Okla*s  All-State  String  NYSSMA  Holds  Brilliant  \  Southern  Illinois  Elect 

Clinic,  February  16-18  Meet  in  Saratoga  Springs  New  Association  Officers 


\orman,  Okla. — February  16,  17,  and  18.  I 
1850  are  the  dates  of  the  University  of  > 
Oklahoma  All-State  Orchestra  and  String  ' 
Clinic.  Among  the  featured  activities  are  : 
(1)  an  All-State  Orchestra  directed  by  Or. 
Victor  Alessandro,  conductor  of  the  Okla-  ; 
homa  State  Symphony  and  a.‘!.sisted  by  ! 
members  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Symphony  ; 
and  faculty  members  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma;  (2)  an  All-State  String  Or-! 
t'hestra  directed  by  Mrs.  Marjorie  M.  Kel-  ; 
ler,  consultant  In  instrumental  music,  i 
Dallas  schools;  (3)  a  String  Instrument. 
Itepair  Clinic  by  Mr.  Arvo  Hantula,  Okla-  j 
homa  City;  (4)  a  concert  by  the  Unlver-  | 
sity  of  Oklahoma  Symphony,  conducted  | 
by  Professor  Spencer  H.  Norton;  (6)  an 
orchestral  materials  clinic  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Symphony;  (6)  a 
meeting  of  the  American  String  Teachers 
.\.ssoclation  at  which  Mr.  Everett  Gates, 
1st  violist  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Sym¬ 
phony  will  discuss  "Methods  of  Improv¬ 
ing  Orchestral  Intonation”;  (7)  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Oklahoma  Music  Educators  As¬ 
sociation  String  Instruction  Committee  at  I 
which  Mrs.  Marjorie  Keller  will  speak  on 
"String  Instruction  in  the  Dallas  Public 
Schools”;  (8)  a  banquet  with  Dr.  Ales¬ 
sandro  as  guest  speaker;  and  (9)  a  con¬ 
cert  by  the  All-State  Orchestra  and  the 
All-State  String  Orchestra. 

Any  music  educators  who  wish  to  at¬ 
tend  this  Clinic  are  most  cordially  in¬ 
vited.  Invitations  are  being  extended  to 
those  in  Oklahoma  and  neighboring  states. 
Walter  L.  Haderer  is  chairman. 


Wh<tt  Director,  Helpers, 

Did  for  Music  in  I  Year 
in  Grateful  Colo.  Town 


Colo. — With  only  SO  members  In  1948. 
the  Garfield  County  High  School  Band 
now  boasts  an  enrollment  of  S3.  For  the 
annual  spring  band  festival  in  Grand 
Junction,  the  number  will  be  increased  to 
65  with  a  supplement  of  Junior  high  school 
musicians.  The  grade  school  band,  whose 
membership  Jumped  from  25  to  60  since 
1948,  insures  the  future  of  the  G.C.H.S. 
band. 

In  a  year's  time  the  expansion  program 
inaugurated  by  Mr.  Frits  Bramble  and 
carried  out  by  the  Band  Parents'  Club, 
the  local  Board  of  Education,  and  a 
united  group  of  civic  organisations  raised 
$8,000  to  purchase  new  instruments  and 
uniforms.  A  new  set  of  tympani,  three 
sousaphones,  a  baas  clarinet,  oboe,  bari¬ 
tone  horn,  and  drums  are  to  be  added 
.•oon. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  band,  a 
dance  band  has  been  organised.  This 
group  is  much  in  demand  for  both  school 
and  community  social  functions. 

"Much  credit  for  the  successful  growth 
of  the  Glenwood  music  program”,  writes 
the  publicity  club.  "Is  due  to  the  enter¬ 
prising  band  director,  Mr.  Frits  Bramble, 
and  to  the  progressive  superintendent  of 
schools,  Mr.  H.  J.  Igo,  along  with  the 
forward-looking  school  board  and  fine 
spirk  of  the  townspeople.” 


(Picture  Below) 

On  December  1,  2,  3  about  a  1000  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  New  York  State  School  Mu¬ 
sic  Association  met  at  Saratoga  Springs 
fur  the  14th  Annual  Conference.  College 
students,  music  educators,  and  high  school 
students  were  enrolled  in  performing 
groups ;  An  All  State  Directors  Band — 
conducted  by  Carleton  Stewart,  Mason 
City,  Iowa ;  All  State  Collegiate  Choir — 
Directed  by  Dr.  Lara  Haggard,  Fred  War¬ 
ing  Organization ;  and  All  State  High 
School  Orchestra— conducted  by  Dr.  Paul 
VanBodegraven,  New  York  University. 
The  program  was  the  most  comprehensive 
that  the  NYSSMA  had  ever  sponsored  with  1 
every  pha.se  of  Music  Education  being  [ 
covered. 

Concerts  were  given  by  the  Skidmore 
College  Choir,  Ithaca  College  Band, 
Mixed  Chorus  of  Ballston  Spa  Central 
School,  Chorus  of  the  Mount  Pleasant 
High  School,  Schenectady,  Concert  Band 
from  this  institution,  and  other  smaller 
groups.  The  Junior  H.  S.  Orchestra  of  the 
Glens  Falls  public  schools  was  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  .  .  .  playing  grade 
three  and  four  music. 

Important  contributions  were  made  to 
the  program  by  Robert  Wllliman — clari¬ 
netist,  Roxle  Cowin.  U.  of  Michigan — ele¬ 
mentary  music ;  Herman  J.  Rosenthal — 
pianist-Muslcal  Therapy ;  Philip  Gordon. 
Maplewood,  N.  J. ;  W.  F.  Ludwig,  Jr., 
Chicago ;  Vincent  Bach,  New  York  City ; 
Sigurd  Rascher,  Greenwich ;  and  Bertha 
Bailey,  New  York  Cky. 

I  Officers  for  the  1950  term  are:  Presi¬ 
dent — Elvln  L.  Freeman,  Pulaski ;  Vice 
President-Bands — Dudley  Mairs,  Babylon  ; 
Orchestra  —  Donald  Chartler,  Hudson 
Falls  ;  Choir — Maurice  C.  Whitney,  Glens 
Falls ;  Elementary  Music — Helene  Wick- 
strom,  Ithaca;  and  Executive  Secretary — 
Dean  L.  Harrington,  Hornell ;  FVederic 
Fay  Swift,  Managing  Editor  "School 
Music  News". 


Effingham,  III. — Fifteen  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  schools  participated  In  the  sixth  An¬ 
nual  South  Central  Illinois  Band  Directors 
Association  clinic  held  here  early  in  De¬ 
cember.  David  Bennett  of  Chicago  was 
guest  conductor  of  the  festival  band  at 
their  grand  concert.  Officers  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  are :  J.  Brent  Cox,  Hillsboro,  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  Harry  J.  Reinhold,  Litchfleld,  Secre¬ 
tary  :  Everett  B.  Crane,  Effingham,  Treas¬ 
urer  ;  Arthur  C.  Clark,  Sullivan,  Instru¬ 
mentation  ;  Alfred  Bernreuter,  Greenville, 
Music. 


No  Band  Library  Complete 
Without  This  Overture 

Mitchell,  So.  Dak. — One  of  the  great 
things  that  took  place  here  during  the 
Second  Annual  Music  Festival  at  Dakota 
Wesleyan  University  was  the  performance 
of  "Our  Unsung  Heroes”  Overture  by  C. 
Wallace  Gould,  directed  by  the  composer. 
The  huge  massed  band  responded  with 
unusual  understanding  and  the  fine  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  composition  were  ob- 
I  vious  to  the  large  bandmaster  audience. 


j  Kappa  Kappa  Psi  Acquires 
I  New  Honorary  Life  Member 

Leonard  B.  Smith  was  recently  elected 
to  honorary  life  membership  in  Kappa 
Kappa  Psi  fraternity,  Herschel  Allen, 
president  of  Alpha  Psi  Chapter  in  Canyon 
Texas  conferred  the  membership,  preced¬ 
ing  Smith's  solo  appearance  with  the 
West  Texas  State  Bands. 

Kappa  Kappa  Psi  is  an  honorary  band 
fraternity,  organized  in  1919  and  is  ac¬ 
tive  on  the  campuses  of  64  American  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  Honorary  member¬ 
ship  is  bestowed  oply  upon  men  who  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  outstanding  per- 
’  sons  In  the  fleld  of  band  music. 


More  then  35  hundred  heard  the  final  concert  of  the  All-State  Collegiate  Choir, 
Conducted  by  Or.  Lare  Haggard,  at  the  New  York  State  Music  Association  confer¬ 
ence  held  in  Saratoga  Springs  in  December.  The  picture  is  a  rehearsal  snapshot 
which  cannot  do  justice  to  the  rich  and  colorful  scene. 
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Sawhill  Directs  at  Calif, 
County  Clinic  in  March 

Arroyo  Orande,  Calif. — San  Luis  Obispo 
County  Band  Clinic  will  be  held  in  the 
music  room  of  Arroyo  Grande  Union  High 
School  three  days,  beginning  March  9, 
10,  11.  This  Is  the  second  consecutive  year 
for  the  conductors :  C.  E.  Sawhill,  U  S  C, 
and  Russ  Howland  of  Fresno  State. 

Featured  soloist  will  be  Miss  Arlene 
Smith,  Junior  Piano  student,  Arroyo 
tlrande  High  School;  playing  Cornish 
Rhapsody,  by  Bath.  Seven  schools  will 
participate.  Students  from  out  of  town 
will  remain  overnight  in  the  homes  of  the 
host  band,  Arroyo  Grande.  Clinic  Chair¬ 
man  for  second  year,  Philip  Stubblefield, 
Arroyo  High  School. 

Smith  Makes  Guest  Stops 
in  Many  Far  Away  Places 

Un  December  14th,  Leonard  B.  Smith 
was  guest  soloist  and  conductor  with  the 
West  Texas  State  College  Band  at  Canyon, 
Texas.  M.  J.  Newman  is  the  band's 
regular  conductor.  Smith  played  his  own 
composition  “Ecstasy"  and  Clarke's 
“Bride  of  the  Waves,”  besides  encores. 
In  a  brief  impromptu  talk.  Smith  paid 
tribute  to  the  excellence  of  the  band  and 
urged  the  audience  to  continue  in  their 
support  of  band  music  everywhere. 

From  Canyon,  Smith  went  to  Abilene, 
Texas  where  on  December  15th,  he  ap- 
Iteared  in  a  like  role  with  the  Abilene 
Christian  College  Band  under  direction 
of  Robert  E.  Holland.  Smith  played 
“Ecetacy,"  his  own  arrangement  of 
Roger’s  “Harp  of  Tara,”  Staigers  "Carni¬ 
val  of  Venice”  and  encores.  Smith  con¬ 
ducted  the  band  in  "Acceleration”  waits 
by  Strauss  and  the  "Orpheus”  overture. 


Bandmaster  Saetre  of  MSC 
Returns  to  Active  Duty 

Hattiesburg,  Miss. — All  will  be  Inter¬ 
ested  to  hear  that  Gilbert  T.  Saetre,  Head 
of  Music  Education  and  Director  of  Bands 
at  Mississippi  Southern  College,  has  re-  j 
turned  to  active  service  after  complete  i 
.  recovery  from  a  severe  illness.  ! 

These  8  Tunes  are  Your  \ 
Hit  Parade  of  Band  Music 

I  ■  , 

!  Out  of  the  Third  Annual  C.I.B.A.  New  ! 
I  Materials  Clinic  held  at  Drake  Univer-  j 
I  slty  in  December,  come  eight  numbers 
I  selected  by  the  50  attending  directors 
I  present,  as  outstanding.  Here  they  are : 

I  Cool  Water,  Nolan,  Ar.  Bennett,  Bourne. 

Brass  Pageantry  March,  Oslltnp,  Bourne. 

Hungarian  Dances,  Ar.  Johnson,  Pro  Art. 

Jerry  of  Jericho  Road  Overture,  Clark, 
Ar.  Yoder,  Hoffman. 

Moody  Contrasts,  Vail,  Fillmore. 

O’  Life  with  Splendor,  Orieg,  Ar.  Cail- 
Ilet,  Eldan-Vogel. 

Blue  Tail  Fly,  Ar.  Fred,  Belwin. 

Dry  Bones,  Ar.  Yoder,  Kjos. 

A  great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  clinic 
was  due  to  the  skillful  and  energetic  han¬ 
dling  of  the  band  by  Harold  Hines,  Di¬ 
rector.  The  cooperation  of  the  members 
of  the  band  during  the  three  hour  grind 
was  exceedingly  fine  and  Mr.  Hines  prom¬ 
ised  them  there  would  be  no  more  three 
hour  sessions  this  year. 

Dick  Humeeton,  solo  clarinetist  from 
Humeston,  Iowa,  did  a  fine  Job  of  sight 
reading  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake,”  clarinet 
solo  with  band  accompaniment,  and 
Roland  Brom,  the  solo  cometist  from 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  did  a  fine  Job  of  reading 
“V'alse  Lynette,”  cornet  solo  with  band 
accompaniment. 


300  Classroom  Teachers  learn  AMC  Technique 


Techniques  of  leeching  music  were  demonsireted  lo  more  then  300  classroom  teachers 
of  Catholic  schools  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  on  December  10  by  Forrest  McAllister  of 
the  American  Music  Conference.  In  a  one-day  workshop  held  under  the  auspices  of 
Fethe.-  Thomas  J.  Quigley,  Superintendent  of  Pittsburgh  Catholic  schools,  McAllister 
demonstrated  methods  of  teaching  basic  music  for  all  children  in  the  schools.  It  is 
planned  to  increase  the  place  of  music  in  the  curricula  of  the  Pittsburgh-area  Cath¬ 
olic  schools,  which  hava  an  enrollment  of  83,000,  with  elementary  instruction  being 
directed  by  classroom  teachars. 


Ray  T.  DeVilbiss,  President  of  tha 
C.I.B.A.,  announced  plans  for  an  Instru¬ 
mental  Clinic  for  the  spring  of  1950.  This 
clinic  would  be  for  beginners  and  ad¬ 
vanced  students  on  the  technics  of  their 
instrument.  Various  experts  will  be 
brought  into  Des  Moines  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  attendance  will  equal  the  458 
which  attended  a  similar  clinic  last  year. 

Officers  of  the  Central  Iowa  Bandmas¬ 
ter’s  Association  are  Ray  T.  DeVilbiss  of 
Winterset,  President,  R.  D.  Day  of  Ames, 
First  Vice-President,  Milton  Trexel  of 
Jefferson,  Second  Vice-President  and  Bill 
Mason  of  Des  Moines,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

—that’s  What  Our 
Readers  Tell  Us 

Dear  Mr.  Shepherd, 

1  thought  it  possible  that  the  “kids” 
might  enjoy  trying  to  express  other  fa¬ 
mous  pieces  of  music  in  their  own  words, 
with  this  as  a  starter.  It  would  be  fun 
to  see  what  they’d  do  with  it — the  peace 
of  the  Moonlight  Sonata,  for  instance,  etc. 
— Sincerely  yours,  PAULINE  STARK¬ 
WEATHER,  5506  16th  Ave.,  N.E.,  Seattle 
5,  Wash. 

THE  SORCERER’S  APPRENTICE 
By  Degas 

(As  Played  by  the  New  York  Philhar¬ 
monic) 

Aha !  At  last  I  know  the  magic  words  to 
say. 

I’ll  work  no  more.  Oh,  happy,  happy  day ! 
Abracadabra-chain  reaction-fission — 

And  now,  we’ll  have  a  little  exhibition. 
Heh,  broom,  go  fetch  me  water  from  the 
pump. 

Water  water  pump  pump 
Thump  thump  thump  thump 
Water  hurry  hurry  dash 
Water  water  water  SPLASH 
Water-slither-slop-slosh 
Floods  of  water  OCEANS  .  .  . 

Gosh ! 

Enough !  Enough !  The  pesky  water’s 
slopping 

All  over  me — Oh,  what’s  the  word  for 
stopping? 

Enough  I  say.  My  feet  are  off  the  ground 
And  jitill  he  comes.  Help,  Master !  I’ll  be 
drowned. 

Gurgle  .  .  .  bubble  .  .  . 

Still  the  waters  ro.se ; 
They  reached  his  waist,  his  neck,  his 
mouth,  his  nose  .  .  . 

And  then,  quite  leisurely  and  unconcerned 
The  sorcerer  returned. 


IN  OLD  VIENNA 

Who  is  that  man  like  a  work-a-day  Santa 
Claus? 

High-water  trousers  half  way  to  the 
knees. 

Coat  that  looks,  really,  as  though  he  had 
slept  in  it. 

Ragamuffins  trailing  behind.  Who  are 
these? 

Surely  one-half  the  riff-raff  of  Vienna 

Are  following  after — I  wonder  why. 

Look !  These  are  pennies  that  drop  from 
his  fingers, 

But  he  is  oblivious — funny  old  guy ! 

Now  they  have  come  to  the  park  where 
the  Santa  Claus 

Sits  on  a  bench  in  the  sun,  and  white 

The  raggedly  urchins  ail  gather  about 
him 

And  shout,  "Uncle  Brahms!”  I  can  see 
him  smile. 

— Pauhne  Starkweather 
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THE  CONCERT  BAND 

(For  Leonard  Smith) 

By  ANNE  CAMPBELL 

I  can  walk  a  cheerful  way  and  take  a 
braver  stand 

Because  I  hear  the  music  of  a  concert 
band. 

In  waves  of  power  and  glory  its  melodies 
arise. 

They  lift  my  dragging  footsteps  to  the 
mountain  of  surprise ! 

When  hope  is  a  deserter  and  sorrow  takes 
my  hand, 

I  want  to  hear  the  music  of  a  concert 
band. 

I  want  to  catch  the  meaning  of  its  patri¬ 
otic  theme ; 

I  want  its  splendor  to  exalt  and  hold  me 
to  my  dream. 

My  zeal  and  my  ambition  by  noble  notes 
are  fanned ; 

I  catch  the  inspiration  of  the  concert  band. 

And  vow  upon  its  harmonies  that  Joyfully 
ascend 

To  be  a  better  neighbor  and  a  more  de¬ 
voted  friend. 


New  MuMtc  Studied  for 

Canadian  School  Bands 

Toronto,  Canada — In.strumental  music 
in  the  schools  of  Canada  is  being  given 
constant  impetus  by  the  frequent  events 
to  broaden  the  interest  and  equip  the  in¬ 
structors  to  do  more  effective  work. 

A  Materials  Clinic  held  recently  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  Canadian  In¬ 
strumental  music  directors  was  one  such 
event.  This  clinic,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Robert  A.  Rosevear,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Music,  University  of  Toronto, 
is  unique  In  Canada  in  presenting  new 
instrumental  publications  to  teacher?  and 
bandmasters. 

The  works  performed  and  discussed 
illustrated  many  phases  of  instrumental 


I  music.  Selections  from  classical  and  i 
I  lighter  works  in  arrangements  of  varying  | 

I  difflculty  and  instrumentation  were  pre-  j 
sented.  i 

The  enthusiastic  support  of  this  Second  i 
Clinic  shows  the  rising  interest  in  instru¬ 
mental  music  in  Canadian  Schools  and 
communities. 

I  Hear  Music 
—EVERYWHERE 

By  Forrest  L  MeAUister 

Uuring  my  one-day  workshop  on  a  bal¬ 
anced  elementary  music  program  at  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pennsylvania,  I  had  the  thrill  of 
working  with  400  Catholic  Sisters  who 
were  classroom  teachers.  These  Sisters 
are  not  music  teachers,  but  are  Interested 
in  giving  all  of  their  children  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  instrumental  and 
vocal  music.  They  learned  the  technique 
of  giving  children  the  basic  fundamentals 
of  music  through  class  piano  and  melody 
instruments;  they  learned  how  to  develop 
rhythmic  experiences  through  rhythm  in¬ 
struments  and  recordings ;  and  they 
learned  how  to  accompany  classroom 
singing  through  the  use  of  the  auto¬ 
harp.  Father  Quigley,  the  Pittsburgh  Di¬ 
ocesan  Superintendent,  should  take  the 
bows  for  developing  this  workshop.  At 
the  close  of  the  workshop  he  said,  “I  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  every  one  of  our 
83,000  children  in  the  parochial  schools 
have  this  opportunity  to  participate  In  mu¬ 
sic  which  you  saw  demonstrated  here  this 
afternoon.”  (AMC  field  men  are  avail¬ 
able  for  workshops  upon  request  of 
Boards  of  Education). 

In  a  talk  before  the  College  Band  Di¬ 
rectors  Association's  Annual  Banquet,  1 


witnessed  a  genuine  interest  among  the 
members  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  in  developing  a  balanced  music  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  They  all  gave  a  warm  reception  to  the 
AMC  film  “Moving  Ahead  With  Music.” 
This  writer  predicted  in  his  talk  that  the 
CBNA  would  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
organizations  in  maintaining  the  prestige 
and  importance  of  the  Symphonic  Band. 
Yea,  they  be  a  powerful  lot ! 

The  Juneau  County  (Wisconsin)  Com¬ 
munity  Music  Council  developed  and 
sponsored  the  first  presentation  of  the. 
“Messiah”.  One  hundred  voices  of  rural 
folks,  in  a  county  whose  largest  city  has 
a  population  of  1,200,  proved  it  could  be 
done.  The  American  Music  Conference  is 
proud  to  have  had  a  small  part  in  devel¬ 
oping  their  “Community  Music  Council.” 

Class  piano  for  all  children  in  the  third 
or  fourth  grade  in  America  is  on  the 
march.  The  Little  Flower  School  of  Chi¬ 
cago  plans  a  three-year  experiment  on 
class  piano  to  measure  its  effectiveness 
in  speeding  up  the  over-all  learning  proc¬ 
ess  of  education  for  children.  More  and 
more  schools  are  using  class  piano  fol¬ 
lowed  by  melody  instruments.  The  results 
— more  and  better  players  and  singers. 

This  writer  salutes  Mr.  Ronald  W. 
Cook,  State  Supervisor  of  Music  for  Mon¬ 
tana,  for  developing  the  most  modern 
and  all  inclusive  handbook.  Modem  Trends 
in  Montana  Music,  in  America.  Montana 
has  “moved  ahead  in  music.” 

"Thoughfs  While  Shaving" 

I  wonder  how  many  music  teachers 
realize  how  important  it  is  to  have  a 
supervisor  of  music  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Education.  A  state  supervisor 
is  the  champion  of  music  in  education.  I 
wonder  why  there  are  less  than  a  dozen 
states  with  supervisors. 

I  wonder  why  someone  doesn't  write  a 
series  of  arrangements  for  .chimes  with  a 
band  accompaniment.  A  lot  of  bands  have 
chimes,  but  have  run  out  of  literature. 


- - - - 

Dress,  Showmanship  "Sell"  Musk  for  this  Fine  High  Schooi  Dance  Band 


Tkete  ere  the  Rhythm  Kldi,  one  of  the  fSnett  and  best  dressed  High  Schooi  Dance  Bands  in  the  east.  They  make  school  dances 

gay  and  wall  attended  at  Chambarsburg,  Pa. 
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Johnson  Offers  Cash 
to  Encourase  Brass 
Composers  in  Schools 


Cincinnati.  Ohio — In  an  effort  to  stimu¬ 
late  Interest  in  the  writing  of  new  works 
to  increase  the  repertoire  of  the  Brass 
Knsemble,  Dr.  Thor  Johnson,  distinguished 
young  conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  has  offered  three  cash 
prises  to  students  competing  from  some 
thirty  leading  music  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  After  preliminary  local  contests 
among  competing  students  in  each  school, 
one  composition  may  be  entered  Into  the 
final  national  play-off,  which  will  con¬ 
sist  of  a  performance  of  each  number  by 
the  crack  Brass  Knsemble  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Conservatory  of  Music  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  its  brilliant  conductor,  Ernesi 
N.  Glover.  A  committee  of  widely  known 
judges  will  choose  the  winners,  who  will 
receive  $200;  $100  and  $S0  respectively, 
for  first,  second  and  third  places. 

Dr.  Johnson's  great  interest  in  this  field 
of  composition  is  his  belief  that  the  brass 
ensemble  is  as  important  a  training 
ground  for  brass  instrumentaiists  of  the 
future  as  chamber  music  is  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  highest  artistic  playing  among 
string  and  wood-wind  players.  "We  al¬ 
ready  lead  the  world  with  the  bra-ss  vir¬ 
tuosi  in  our  great  symphony  orchestras,” 
(Please  turn  to  page  29) 


..  IX, Jdi 
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E.  Paul  Lyon,  a  Matter's  qraduata  of  VandarCook  School  of  Music,  organixad  this 
band  in  1946  and  hat  brought  home  Superior  state  ratings  aver  since.  Thera  is  great 
rivalry  between  the  three  bands  of  the  Jenkins,  Kentucky  Schools,  but  it  is  con¬ 
structive  competition.  Kentucky's  Governor  Clements  recently  espretted  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  band  by  kitting  all  five  of  the  majorettes  and  tending  a  letter  of 
congratulations  to  the  band  for  its  good  work. 


Beauty  of  Sincerity 

Dear  Mr.  Shepherd, 

1  am  a  clarinet  player  In  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  High  School  Band.  I'm  not  writ¬ 
ing  this  letter  Just  to  say  that.  I  am 
writing  to  tell  you  of  a  very  fine  director. 
Lister  S.  Munneke.  I'll  tell  you  why  we 
think  he  is  so  fooA.  For  one  thing  he  not 
only  directs  our  large  high  school  band 
but  also  the  grade  school  band.  On  at 


our  four  grade  schools  and  Junior  High 
School  and  has  classes,  then  on  Thurs¬ 
day  night  they  all  get  together  at  the 
high  school  and  practice  for  an  hour. 

I  suppose  that  you  know  that  we  went 
to  the  district  and  state  contests  and  won 
first  place  in  both.  Tou  probably  will  say 
“so  what”.  Well  here  is  what.  We  have 
two  one  hour  band  practices  a  week  and 
on  Wednesday  we  have  what  we  call 
"Rotary",  that  is  where  we  practice  l>y 
sections.  Mr.  Munneke  did  a  good  job  to 
get  us  ready  for  the  contests.  He  didn't 
yell  at  us  or  threaten  us,  he  encouraged 
us.  gave  us  pep  talks  and  told  us  we 
could  win  if  we  wanted  to.  We  wanted  to 
and  under  his  fine  direction  we  won  firsts. 


S.  Munneke  is.  I  wish  you 
story  with  pictures  on  Mr. 


man  Lester 
would  write 
Munneke. 

If  you  wish  you  may  publish  this  let¬ 
ter  but  please  do  not  publish  my  name. 
I  don't  want  him  to  know. — Monmouth. 
III. 


Did  You  Miss  These 
Helpful  Articles  in  Past 
Issues  of  The  SM? 


least  one  day  a  week  he  goes  to  one  of  j  Now  you  know  what  a  fine  hard  working 


Coming  Soon 


Are  School  Bandmasters 
Animal  Trainers? 

Does  that  make  you  see  red?  Then  don't  miss  reading  tkis 
frank  and  Intelligent  discussion  of  teaching  practices,  as  he 
sees  them.  In  the  School  Band  business.  It  Is  written  by  a  col¬ 
lege  level  bandmaster,  who  wants  to  help  and  Improve  by 
beginning  where  we  are,  coHJng  a  spade  by  Its  first  name. 
You'll  see  ALL  colors  on  the  artists  palette  before  you  reach 
"The  End."  But  you'll  Bnish  Inspired,  take  a  different  slant  an 
your  lob,  do  a  better  fob  from  the  podium,  fortified  by  seme 
fresh  new  know-how.  Don't  miss  this  provocative  article  com¬ 
ing  soon,  AND  HAVE  YOUR  ANSWER  READY. 


Award  and  Merit  Systems  are  a  popu¬ 
lar  means  of  band  motivation  and  an  urge 
to  individual  effort.  Many  fine  article.^ 
have  appeared  in  past  issues  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  setting  up  Tarious 
plans  of  operating  such  systems.  Most 
back  issues  are  still  available.  See  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  for  price  list  of  back 
issues. 

A  Famous  Letter  Award  System  and 
How  It  Works,  Oerkowaki,  March,  1949. 

My  CO-30-10  System  of  Grading,  Shaw. 

'  September,  1943. 

Pyramiding  Interest  in  the  H.  S.  Band. 
RoHtaiUe,  April.  1943. 

My  Simplified  Honor-Point  System  for 
Band  and  Orchestra,  Monhead,  December. 
1941. 

Military  Govt,  with  Advancement  on 
Merit  for  Your  Band,  Stevena,  October. 
1941. 

Point  System,  Heigea,  January,  1941. 

An  Award  System  San.s  Red  Tape. 
Arentsen,  October,  1940. 

My  Point  System  for  Discipline,  Mills. 
May,  1939. 

How  We  Motivate  Instrumental  Work 
in  Our  Small  H.  S.,  Pehraon.  October,  1937. 

What's  Your  Score?  Dillinger,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1936. 

A  New  Type  Band  Report,  /farmer. 
December,  1936. 

Our  Point  System  of  Grading  Instru¬ 
mentalists,  MacDonald.  November,  1936. 

Should  a  Music  Diploma  Be  Offered  in 
H.  S.?  Leainakg,  September,  1932. 


Baton  Twirling 

for  Posture  •  Beauty  •  Poise  and  Grace 
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Baton  Twirling 


Posture  .  Beauty  .  Poise  .  Grace 


Th«  KSU  Band  cam#  of  aga  this  yaar  calabrating  ih  2ltf  birthday.  It  hat  grown,  too,  from  16  to  its  pratant  116  mambart. 
Pictura  shows  Twin  Bands,  Girls  laft.  Boys  right.  Band  Diractor  Roy  D.  Matcalf  it  at  tha  axtrama  right.  Haad  drum  major 
it  Don  Paacock  and  haad  majoratta  it  Nalla  Jaan  Wisa.  Thay  ara  waaring  gray  uniforms.  Standing  batwaan  tham  ara  tha 
four  majorattas;  Joyca  Conka,  Margarat  Snydar,  Janat  Rodgars,  and  Paulina  Oyrdak. 


dance  studios  as  part  time  teachers. 

The  readers  of  this  article  no  doubt 
realize  by  now  that  these  two  twirlers 
have  a  background  whidi  makes  for 
good  teamwork.  They  possess  the  es¬ 
sential  qualities  which  are  necessary 
for  a  precise  and  artistic  routine. 
Furthermore,  they  have  developed  a 
style  of  their  own. 

Most  successful  twirlers  have  a  style 
of  their  own.  For  example,  Roger  Lee 
studied  fencing  as  well  as  twirling. 
The  fencing  stance  gives  a  unique 
poise  to  his  art.  Karl  Thurman  is 
famous  for  bis  fast  twirling  and  rapid 


Develop  Your  Individual 

Style  in  Baton  Twirling 

Roy  D.  Metcalf 

Dirscfor  of  Bands 

Kent,  Ohio,  State  University 


years.  While  students  at  KSU  they 
have  studied  with  Roger  Lee,  Mary 
Evelyn  Thurman  and  Karl  Thurman 
during  the  annual  drum  major  clinics 
which  are  held  on  the  campus  during 
the  month  of  July.  They  have  studied 
dancing  and  are  employed  by  local 


Some  band  directors  do,  and  some 
do  not,  use  girls  to  front  the  band. 
The  writer  casts  his  vote  with  the  di¬ 
rectors  who  use  girls  as  drum  major- 1 
ettes  to  lead  the  university  band. 
Since  we  have  a  girls’  band  and  a  | 
boys’  band.  It  naturally  fits  our  twin- 1 
band  plan  (SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  | 
February,  1949)  better  than  most  uni¬ 
versities.  We  also  use  four  other  ma- 1 
jorettes  who  march  with  the  girls’  I 
band.  Let  us  turn  the  spot  light  on  | 
just  part  of  our  majorette  show.  j 
The  head  drum  majorette,  Nella 
Jean  Wise,  and  the  head  drum  major, ' 
Don  Peacock,  hail  from  Ravenna. ' 
Ohio.  They  twirled  together  in  the  i 
same  high  school  and  they  have  been  i 
twirling  together  with  the  Kent  State 
University  Bands  for  the  past  three 


Beauty  Favorite 
of  the  Month 

Pictura  on  Paga  23 

It  would  ba  wall  worth  a  trip  to  Coffayvilla, 
Kansas  to  moat  tha  charming  Miss  Dorothy 
Bruca,  drum  major  of  tha  Fiold  Kindlay 
Mamorial  High  School  Girls  Tornado  Drum 
and  Bugla  Corps. 

Dorothy,  a  sanior,  is  5  ft.  7,  waighs  128,  has 
gorgaous  rad  hair  with  complamanting 
brown  ayas.  Sha  is  a  fina  pianist,  plays 
glockanspial.  Hor  diractor  and  trainar, 
Harvoy  R.  Lawis,  calls  hor  ’’smooth  as  silk”. 
Sha  is  tha  parfact  gonoral  of  har  corps  and 
hor  baton  work  is  flawloss.  Dorothy  is  not  a 
baton  twirlar  and  not  officially  in  thair 
baauty  contast. 


Proud  and  with  haad  hold  high  is  Hoad  drum  Major  Don  Paacock  abova,  with 
gracaful  haad  Majoratta  Nalla  Jaan  Wisa,  both  from  Ravanna,  Ohio. 


latoB  Twirling 


Pasture  .  Beauty  .  Poise  .  Grace 


foot-work.  One  thinks  of  vim,  vigor, 
and  vitality  when  Karl  puts  on  his 
show.  Mary  Evelyn  Thurman  has  a 
style  of  her  own  which  reflects  dignity 
with  complete  mastery  of  the  baton 
whether  she  is  twirling  it  around  her 
nose  or  spinning  it  on  her  back.  Don 
and  Nella  Jean  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study  and  observe  these  dif¬ 
ferent  twirling  personalities,  not  only 
learning  fundamentals  from  them  but 
also  incorporating  dancing  skills  with 
their  twirling  and  flag  swinging. 

Another  important  point  which  Don 
and  Nella  Jean  have  learned  is  to  en¬ 
joy  their  work.  A  smile  works  won¬ 
ders  for  both  the  audience  and  the 
twirler.  Try  this  and  notice  the  psy¬ 
chological  effect.  It  is  painful  to  watch 
some  poor  frightened  twirler  with  a 
frozen  expression.  Don  and  Nella 
Jean  always  wear  a  smile. 

Any  band  show  will  be  improved 
by  using  talent  of  the  above  type  if 
it  fits  into  the  show.  Sometimes  these 
two  are  featured  and  at  other  times 
they  play  a  less  important  role  will¬ 
ingly.  Maturity  is  another  important 
quality.  Some  twirlers  might  feel  hurt 
if  they  are  not  the  center  of  attraction 
at  all  times.  Exhibitionism  is  a  com¬ 
mon  ailment  among  twirlers.  If  a 
twirler  has  magnifled  his  importance 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  show 
as  a  whole,  it  is  evident  to  the  audi¬ 
ence  that  he  is  a  show-off.  It  requires 
maturity  for  a  twirler  to  realize  how 
to  flt  bis  act  into  the  show. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  twirler 
to  try  to  improve  the  band  show  by 
timing  his  act.  There  are  many  lulls 
in  these  band  extravaganzas.  If  the 
twirlers  study  the  complete  show.  And 
the  slow  spots  and  then  come  forward 
to  keep  up  the  audience  interest,  they 
become  assets  to  the  organization,  An 
artist  is  great  only  when  he  forgets 
himself  and  thinks  only  of  his  art. 
How  many  twirlers  think  that  every¬ 
one  in  the  stadium  is  watching  only 
them  while  they  are  on  the  field  with 
the  bands?  Most  people  would  answer 
this  by  saying  that  they  are  only  part 
of  the  show. 

Timid  twirlers  may  And  comfort  in 
this  fact  and  egotistical  twirlers  may 
heed  advice.  A  high  school  band  show 
was  given  last  season,  led  by  a  good 
aerial  twirler.  While  the  band  was 
putting  on  their  special  formation,  the 
twirler  was  making  many  high  baton 
tosses.  The  number  of  tosses  and  the 
timing  showed  very  poor  Judgment. 
It  is  wiser  for  an  actor  to  leave  while 
his  audience  applauds  for  more,  than 
to  over  do  his  act  and  thereby  become 
a  bore.  Furthermore,  the  average 
drum  major  has  a  limited  number  of 
twirls  and  if  required  to  extend  his 
routine  would  be  repeating  twirls  al¬ 
ready  used. 

The  pet  rondo  form  a  b  a  c  a  d  a, 
etc.  is  used  too  often.  It  becomes 
monotonous  to  see  a  twirler  repeat  a 
pet  twirl  a  number  of  times  as  letter 
n  in  the  rondo  form.  It  is  also  monoto¬ 
nous  to  see  a  group  use  one  twirl  for 
16  counts.  This  might  be  necessary  in 
a  beginning  group  in  order  to  achieve 
uniformity  but  advanced  twirlers 
should  strive  for  more  variety. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  poor  march¬ 
ing  for  twirlers.  Their  rank  should  be 
as  straight  as  the  ranks  of  the  band. 
We  do  not  tolerate  this  in  our  bands. 
If  the  band  is  using  precision  march¬ 


ing,  the  twirlers  must  learn  to  hit  the 
yard  lines. 

It  would  be  better  to  use  a  unison 
figure  seven  beat  while  marching 
across  the  field  instead  of  baton  rou¬ 
tine  if  alignment  suffers.  Many  rou¬ 
tines  look  labored  especially  if  a  fast 
cadence  is  u.sed. 


"Twirling  Competition 
Breaks  into  Television" 

By  Ed.  Maundrell 
Ohio  Sfato  Chairman 
All  Amarican  Drum-Majors  Assn. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

The  month  of  November  saw  a  new 
Idea  introduced  to  Baton  Twirling  in  Ohio 
when  Lowe's  Theater  and  Television  Sta¬ 
tion  WHIO-TV,  located  in  Dayton,  Ohio 
teamed  up  to  present  baton  twirling  com¬ 
petition  over  video  for  the  first  time. 

In  a  series  of  four  weekly  preliminary 
contests  which  were  televised,  the  con¬ 
testants  were  vying  for  the  weekly  first 
place  prize  of  a  17  Jewel  Bulova  wrist 
watch :  with  silver  and  bronze  medals 
going  to  2nd  and  3rd  place  winners.  The 
three  winners  each  Wednesday  night  also 
qualified  to  compete  in  the  finals  on 
Lowe’s  Theater  stage  the  evening  of 
December  7  for  the  title  “MIAMI  VAL¬ 
LEY  MAJORETTE  CHAMPION.”  The 
happy  winner  of  this  title  was  also 
awarded  a  table  model  Philco  Television 
receiver. 

Mr.  Bob  Campbell  of  WHIO-TV  was 
master  of  ceremonies  and  he  stated  that 
a  unique  method  of  "armchair”  Judging 
was  used  in  the  four  -weekly  preliminary 
contests.  Five  anonymous  qualified  per¬ 
sons  judged  the  contestants  from  their 
own  homes  while  the  twirlers  were  being 
televised,  and  the  three  highest  scores  of 
each  performer  were  averaged  for  their 
final  score. 


Twirlers  Must  Play 


Band  Diractor  E.  A.  Schaar  of  Kant, 
Ohio  Rooiavalt  High  School  ballavat 
majorattas  should  ba  playars  at  wall 
at  twlrlart.  Norma  Klntay,  13,  who 
twlrlad  through  tha  past  football  taa- 
ton,  pTayt  alto  clarinat. 


Dancing  steps  are  usually  out  of 
place  while  the  band  is  marching 
across  the  fleld  since  the  majorettes 
seldom  maintain  the  5  yard  distance 
between  them  and  the  band.  Precision 
comes  first,  for  both  majorette  and 
band  member.  Fit  in  the  rest  as  best 
you  can. 


Mr.  Dick  Daugherty  of  Miami  Univer¬ 
sity,  Oxford,  Ohio  and  Mr.  Eld  Maundrell 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio  Judged  the  finals  on 
Lowe’s  stage  and  announced  the  follow¬ 
ing  winners : 

PRELIMINARIES 

The  first  plaoe  winners  in  each  of  the 
four  weekly  preliminary  contests,  each 
of  whom  was  awarded  a  17  Jewel  Bulova 
wrist  watch  and  a  chance  to  compete  in 
the  finals  were : 

Nancy  Pllllchody,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Essie  Gilmer,  Fairfield,  Ohio 
Jean  Hunt,  Dayton,  Ohio 
Jackie  Mays,  Englewood,  Ohio 

FINALS 

1st  Place:  Jackie  Mays,  Englewood,  O., 
was  awarded  the  title  of  "Miami  Valley 
Majorette  Champion”  and  also  won  the 
Philco  television  set. 

2nd  Place :  Jeannie  Allen,  Osborn,  O., 
Silver  Medal. 

3rd  Place :  Elssle  Gilmer,  Fairfield,  O., 
Bronze  Medal. 

As  an  added  feature  Miss  Hilda  Gay 
Mayberry,  Lioulsvllle,  Ky.,  twirled  off 
against  the  newly  crowned  Miami  Valley 
Champion,  Miss  Jackie  Mays,  and  won 
the  title  of  "Lowe’s  Theater  Majorette 
Champion”  as  well  as  a  handsomely  en¬ 
graved  trophy. 


Uniforms 

By  Alma  Bath  Pope 

The  subject  of  uniforms  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  a  number  of 
times  the  past  year,  and  with  a  new 
year  beginning  and  many  of  you  al¬ 
ready  planning  new  uniforms  for  the 
Spring  Contests,  I  will  try  to  answer 
the  many  Inquiries  that  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  you,  in  this  article. 

This  is  a  subject  that  contains  a 
great  variety  of  opinion,  and  I  don’t 
expect  everyone  to  agree  with  my  idea 
of  the  matter. 

To  begin  with  I  think  the  choosing 
of  the  style  and  material  of  a  uniform 
should  be  left  entirely  up  to  the  In¬ 
dividual  who  Is  to  wear  it.  However, 
there  is  one  very  important  thing  to 
keep  in  mind,  all  girls  do  not  look 
good  in  the  same  type  of  uniform,  by 
this  I  mean,  you  may  be  planning  to 
have  your  new  uniform  made  just  like 
the  one  you  admired  on  another 
twirler  last  summer,  that  particular 
uniform  appealed  to  you  very  much, 
but  have  you  stopped  to  consider  if 
that  style  is  one  you  can  year. 

Some  girls  look  better  in  shorts, 
some  in  skirts,  and  other  in  trousers, 
of  this  you  must  be  your  own  judge. 

When  I  speak  of  shorts  I  mean  the 
tailored  ones  of  average  length,  if  its 
trousers,  they  should  be  tailored  and 
well  fitted.  If  you  decide  on  a  skirt 
for  your  uniform,  don’t  have  it  made 
with  too  much  fullness,  and  it  should 
not  be  too  long  either,  if  it  is,  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  baton  will 
catch  in  the  fullness  and  will  cause 
breaks  in  your  twirling. 

I  (Please  turn  to  page  ?8) 
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Baton  Twirling 


Postara  .  Beatify  .  Poiso  .  Greet 


By  Alma  Beth  Pope 


They  Twirl,  Play,  Sing 


This  month  we  are  going  to  work  on 
the  Forward  thrust,  and  catch.  Let  us 
start  with  the  front  hand  spin,  (bali  to 
the  R.  palm  down).  Do  one  front  hand 
spin,  pas.s  around  the  back,  and  when  you 
receive  it  in  your  right  hand  from  the 
pass  around  the  back,  (catch  it  palm  out 
ball  to  the  right),  pass  the  ferrule  (tip) 
end  under  your  right  arm  as  in  Diagram 
1.  Do  the  movement  this  far  with  your 
feet  together  standing  very  erect. 

Now  take  a  step  forward  with  your 
right  foot  letting  the  baton  slide  forward 
on  your  arm  as  in  Diagram  2,  catching 
the  baton  by  the  ferrule  with  the 
palm  out.  Turn  the  hand  over  so  the  right 
hand  palm  is  in  a  flat  upward  position, 
and  draw  the  arm  back  causing  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  baton  in  an  upward  position 
going  on  the  outside  of  your  right  arm, 
catching  it  with  the  left  hand  behind  your 
back. 

On  the  step  back  as  you  are  going  to 
release  the  baton,  be  very  quick  so  it  will 
give  the  Impression  that  the  step  back 
causes  the  release  for  the  back  catch.  A-s 
you  step  back,  watch  the  baton  over  your 


right  shoulder,  so  you  can  judge  the  dis¬ 
tance  for  the  left  hand  catch  behind  your 
back. 

This  movement  can  be  used  with  oth<>r 
roils  and  will  work  into  a  fine  series. 


Illuttretion  No.  I 


Left,  Shirley  Stroughmett,  drum  major 
with  a  fine  tinging  voice,  it  a  tenior, 
hat  a  clatt  of  twirlert.  Right,  Bobbie 
Sue  Bartley,  who  playt  clerinet  and 
drumt,  it  a  frethman  and  anittant 
drum  major  at  Grayvilla,  lllinoit  Com¬ 
munity  High  School.  Edmund  C. 
Montgomery  it  their  Band  Director. 


stttAt*  batom* 


More  Selmer  Batons  are  twirled 
by  champions  than  any 
other  make 


9  Twirl-a-Mogic  Balance  for 

more  winning  speed  and  trick 
effects. 


Extra  Flath  with  thple-plated 
chrome,  smooth  or  spiral  ma 
chine-hammered  shafts. 


9  Most  Cempleie  assortment 
for  all  ages — scientifically 
graduate  sizes,  lengths, 
and  weights. 


CHOOSE  FROM  ONE  OF  THESE  FAMOUS  SELMER-CLARKS 
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BATONS 

CLARK  PfFwmd  by  Champioiit 


•OOKiET  on  Baton  Twirling!  Send  poet  card 
to  SELMER,  I^pt.  H-ll/Elkhart,  Ind. 


FREE  bOOKiET  on  Baton  Twu-li 


Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Winner,  ril  Show  You  How 


BEGINNERS  LESSON 
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Batoa  Twirling 


Posture  .  Beauty  .  Poise  .  Grace 


TRICK  OF  THE  MONTH  FOR 
ADVANCED  TWIRLERS 

★  ★  ★ 


The  elbow  roll  can  be  added  to  you 
roll  aeries  and  will  make  a  very  smooth 
trick. 


Start  the  baton  in  your  right  hand, 
(holding  it  as  you  would  to  start  the 
wrist  twirl)  as  shown  in  Diagram  1.  Now 
bring  the  ferrule  up  on  the  right  wrist 


wn 
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lllutlretion  No.  I 


HOW  TO 
TWIRL  A  BATON 


Illustration  No.  2 


with  the  ball  .straight  up  as  in  Diagram  2. 
Raise  your  right  arm  .<!0  the  elbow  is 
straight  out  from  your  shoulder  as  in  Dia¬ 
gram  3,  now  relea.se  the  hold  of  the  baton 
with  your  right  hand  letting  the  ball  lead 


Newest  Instructor 
Over  175  Pictures 
Shews  Every  Move 

Ttie  most  auttientic  book  ovor 
publiAod  on  tbit  tubjoct. 

Makot  H  ooty,  for  beginner  or 
oiport.  Fully  Illustrate.  Price 
$1.00  postpaid.  Order  Today. 

Tka  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 


PRICED  FROM  TO  ^1500 
SOLD  BY  LEADING  DEALERS 


THE  NEW  CROWN  TWIRLING 

BATON 


List  $2.00— %"x26'  -28"-30" 

List  $1.50— %"x22" 

LUt  $1.00— Vi"xl8" 

List  $3.00 — S/4“  Dsluxs  28''-30"  with  Oilcloth 
Bag 

Look  ior  the  Crown  Ball 
Ask  Your  Dealer 

NEWARK  BATON  COMPANY 

77  Hillside  Place  Newark  8,  N.  J. 


Contest  Calendar 

It  it  our  great  desire  to  give  you 
this  schedule  every  moi  'h.  But  we  are 
entirely  dependent  on  ,<00  for  the 
information.  Please  report  all  planned 
contests,  school,  club,  college,  state 
or  national.  With  your  help  this  can 
become  your  long  hoped  for  com¬ 
plete  guide. 
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Bgton  Twirling 


Posfnrn  .  Beauty  .  Pols*  .  Grace 


Cash 


WHO  is  America’s  Most  Beautifui  Baton  Twiiier? 


RUNNERS  UP  FOR  BEAUTY.  Left.  Norma  Jean  Baker 
is  Head  Majorette  of  the  Saxton,  Pennsylvania,  Liberty 
High  School  Band  which  Richard  C.  Shoemaker  directs. 
She  sings  second  soprano  with  two  school  groups.  She  is 
17  and  an  acknowledged  beauty  in  her  district.  Right, 


Dorothy  Deaver,  a  senior  at  16,  is  an  Honor  student  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  High  School,  twirls  with  the  "A"  Band 
directed  by  Perry  Keyser.  Besides  beauty  Dorothy  has 
twirling  skill,  uses  two  batons,  holds  a  Regional  Superior 
rating. 


Uniforms 

{Bei/ina  on  page  25) 

The  top  of  your  uniform  should  of 
course  coincide  with  whatever  you 
choose  for  the  lower  part.  If  you  de¬ 
cide  to  have  tailored  shorts,  skirt  or 
trousers,  then  by  all  means  have  a 


tailored  jacket  or  shirt  to  match.  If 
you  decide  to  have  a  "flashy"  type  of 
uniform,  then  have  the  entire  uniform 
made  along  the  same  line. 

There  is  another  very  essential 
thing  to  remember  when  having  your 
uniform  made,  and  that  is  to  have 


all  the  trimmings  fastened  securely 
to  the  uniform,  so  as  not  to  catch  the 
baton  in  them  when  twirling.  I  have 
seen  twirlers  spoil  a  beautiful  Job  of 
twirling  in  contests  because  their 
batons  would  catch  in  the  loose  trim¬ 
mings  oh  their  uniforms,  which  in 
turn  would  cause  a  drop  or  fumble 
of  their  baton. 

Brief  uniforms  with  extremely  bare 
midriff  are  fine  for  the  Novice  and 
Juvenile  girls  to  wear,  and  too  some 
of  the  Junior  girls  who  are  small  in 
build  can  wear  them,  but  girls,  always 
remember  this,  that  when  you  are 
competing  in  a  Baton  Twirling  Con¬ 
test  you  are  Judged  on  your  twirling 
ability. 

One  of  you  asked  in  your  letter  re¬ 
cently,  “What  type  of  uniform  should 
I  wear  in  front  of  our  school  band"? 
A  Military  style  of  uniform  with  either 
tailored  shorts,  skirt  or  trousers  is 
the  one  that  is  recommended  by  most 
uniform  companies  to  be  worn  by 
Majorettes,  tion’t  ever  appear  “scant¬ 
ily"  dressed  in  front  of  any  band. 

Regardless  of  the  style  of  uniform, 
remember  the  neatness  is  the  thing 
that  counts,  always  have  it  clean  and 
neatly  pressed. 


Twirling  B*«uii*s,  rnmntnbnr  this  it  a 
baauty  compatHion  primarily,  not  a  con- 
tast  of  skill.  Sand  good  picturas  and  tha 
{  usual  information  l^auty  judgat  raquira. 


Need  42  Twirls,  46  Signals,  to  Pass 

V  O 
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Majorattas  for  B.  H.  Walkar's  Chattanooga  Cantral  High  School  Band.  Laft  to  right 
thay  ara  Ganava  Hambrick,  acrobatic  majoratta,  Elian  Paul,  Nina  Gravitt,  Barbara 
Ford,  Margarat  Bratton,  Garaldina  Maiay,  and  Madalina  Millar.  Mambarthip  at  a 
majoratta  raquirat  passing  a  rigid  axamination  covaring  42  baton  twirls  and  combina¬ 
tions  of  twirls  and  46  marching  band  rudimantal  signals. 
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This  Colorado  School  Band  is  Wonderful,  but  Their  Twirlers  are  Tops 


Cash  for  Composers 

,  (Begins  on  page  22) 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  "and  the  encouragement 
of  this  type  of  training,  by  making  more 
and  better  original  literature  available  to 
the  Brass  Ensemble  will  assure  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  such  standards  in  the  future.” 

The  medium  of  inviting  students  to 
compete  from  a  limited  number  of  lead¬ 
ing  music  schools  was  employed  so  that 
each  entry  could  be  given  a  first-class, 
well  rehearsed  public  performance  by  an 
outstanding  brass  group.  Dr.  Johnson's 
choice  of  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
Brass  Ensemble  for  this  responsibility  is 
based  upon  his  opinion  .  .  .  "It  is  my  im¬ 
pression  that  it  might  be  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  a  similar  organisation  any¬ 
where  which  might  be  considered  Its 
equal.” 

Students  from  the  following  schools 
have  been  invited  to  participate : — Ameri¬ 
can  Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicago ;  Bos¬ 
ton  University,  Chicago  Musical  College, 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  College 
of  Music  of  Cincinnati,  Curtis  Institute 
of  Music,  Eastman  School  of  Music, 
George  Peabody  College,  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity,  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  Louisiana 
State  University,  New  England  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music,  Northwestern  University, 
Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,  Peabody 
Conservatory  of  Music,  San  Francisco 
State  College,  Southern  Methodist  Uni¬ 
versity,  State  Teacher's  College,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  University  of  Colorado,  University  of 


Standing  left  to  right:  Dr.  William  Naylor,  Head  of  Theory  Department;  Dr.  Hugo 
Grimm,  Head  of  Composition  Department;  Peter  Froehlich,  composition  department 
of  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music.  Seated  left  to  right:  Ernest  N.  Glover,  Director, 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  Brass  Ensemble;  Dr.  Luther  Richman,  Director  and  Dean  of 
Faculty  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Dr.  Thor  Johnson,  Conductor,  Cincin¬ 
nati  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Illinois,  University  of  Indiana,  University  University  of  Southern  California,  Univer- 

of  Iowa,  University  of  Kansas,  University  slty  of  Washington,  University  of  Wia- 

of  Michigan,  University  of  Minnesota,  consln  and  Yale  University. 


t 


Unique  indeed  is  this  photograph  of  the  Colorado  Springs  High  School  Band  which  is  under  the  competent  directorship  of 
Augustus  E.  Jackson,  affectionately  known  as  Gus.  Added  to  its  usual  delights  of  furnishing  the  high-light  of  all  athletic  events, 
the  band  is  in  high  community  favor  and  the  pride  of  civic  organizations.  Ensemble  groups  have  a  full  schedule  of  perform¬ 
ances  with  clubs,  lodges  and  churches.  Director  Jackson  also  conducts  the  High  School  Orchestra  and  all  of  the  baton  twirlers 
are  instrumentalists.  They  have  one  of  the  most  extensive  music  libraries  in  the  west  and  use  it  constantly. 


.  Study  Campaign  to  Promote  Composers 

Contest 


How  to  Compose  and  Arrange 


JhtL  QompoMhA, 
and,  (houuufahA,  C(fmsih, 

By  C.  Wallace  Gould 

Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Teachers  College 
Springfield,  South  Dakota 


Prom  time  to  time  it  is  the  pleasant 
experience  of  a  columnist  to  receive  fine, 
encouraging  letters  from  readers  which 
indicate  a  genuine  Interest  in  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  have  been  discussed  in  pre¬ 
vious  issues.  I  was  especially  pleased 
recently  to  receive  such  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Charles  A.  Ghols,  Bandmaster 
from  Nogales,  Arisona — 'way  down  south 
on  the  Mexican  border. 

In  his  letter,  part  of  which  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  quoting  here,  in  discussing 
what  was  said  in  the  October  issue  of 
this  column,  Mr.  Gholx  writes ;  “Like  you, 
I  was  amazed  at  the  combination  of  in¬ 
struments,  and  the  splendid  effects  gained 
by  the  Mexican  band.s.  If  you  get  a  chance 
to  get  out  to  Toluca,  by  all  means  hear 
their  state  band,  it’s  fine.  I  also  heard 
dome  good  things  in  Guanajuato.  I  was 
especially  amused  and  pleased  when  the 
bandmaster  played  a  number  as  a  tribute 
to  the  visitor  from  the  north.  For  me,  a 
good  Yankee  from  Minne.sota,  he  played 
The  Evolution  of  Dixie!" 

My  good  friend,  Luther  Hines,  creator 


of  the  famous  Hines  Reeds  and  of  Kos¬ 
ciusko,  Mississippi,  In  a  recent  letter 
states,  “.  .  .  .  your  School  Musician  article 
was  most  interesting  about  Mexico.  Just 
once  In  a  while  you  can  hear  some  good 
music  on  the  radio  from  these  parts  of 
the  country  but  they  do  not  give  us  near 
enough.  Just  like  it  is  up  here.  I  have 
always  been  sold  on  the  idea  of  using 
these  odd  instruments  .  .  .  not  too  much 
but  enough  to  give  it  ’flavor’.’’ 

Getting  back  to  Mr.  Ghols's  letter  again, 
I  was  especially  interested  in  this,  “Until 
I  began  making  trips  into  Mexico  and 
teaching  here  on  the  Ijorder,  a  guitar  was 
for  Gene  Autry — not  for  me.  Since  then. 
I've  heard  it  played  as  it  should  be.  The 
mariachis  that  you  praise  in  your  recent 
article  in  The  School  Musician  have  be¬ 
come  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  to  me. 
I've  come  to  listen  to  Segovia,  a  master 
of  the  guitar,  and  to  really  appreciate  this 
flne  instrument" 

I  am  very  gratified  to  have  some  of  my 
views  on  Mexican  music  and  instrumenta¬ 
tion  endorsed  by  such  men  as  these.  In 


my  opinion,  the  novel  effects  to  be 
achieved  by  the  inclusion,  from  time  to 
time,  of  some  of  the  Mexican  instruments 
in  our  band  arrangements  are  well  worth 
the  effort  involved.  The  Mexicans  have 
much  to  teach  us,  their  neighbors  to  the 
north,  and  if  we  truly  subscribe  to  the 
“Good  Neighbor  Policy"  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  for  us  to  profit  by  and  utilise 
some  of  their  Innovations  In  the  field  of 
music.  This  does  not  mean  to  imply  that 
many  arrangers  are  not  already  using  the 
best  features  of  Mexican  instrumentation 
in  their  work,  but  rather  this  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  suggest  that  more  arrangers  ex¬ 
plore  the  Interesting  possibilities  of  Latin- 
American  rhythmic  and  instrumentation 
patterns.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  more 
of  you  who  have  ideas  on  this  subject. 

•  •  •  • 

At  the  No.  Dek.  Clinic 

Rather  recently,  it  was  my  privilege  tn 
participate  in  a  big  music  festival  held 
under  the  sponsorship  of  Dakota  Wesleyan 
University  at  Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 
While  in  attendance  at  this  flne  band  and 
orchestra  get-together  under  the  able  di¬ 
rection  of  Prof.  Arnold  Rudd,  it  was  mo.«t 
gratifying  to  hear  an  excellent  talk  on 
band  arranging  by  Mr.  David  Bennett  of 
St.  Charles,  Illinois.  Mr.  Bennett,  who  is 
nationally  known  for  his  flne  composition.s 
and  arrangements,  has  many  splendid 
theories  to  offer  the  young  arranger. 

Before  discussing  Mr.  Bennett's  inspir¬ 
ing  talk,  I  should  like  to  state  that  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  can  subscribe  100%  to  all 
the  theories  of  band  arranging  held  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  probably  Mr.  Bennett 
would  not  subscribe  to  many  of  my  theo¬ 
ries.  Nevertheless,  the  field  of  arranging 
is  a  vastly  complex  one  and  I  know  that 
we  all  have  much  to  learn  from  the  other 
fellow.  Probably  we  would  all  be  better 
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mA  if  we.  were  more  willing  to  toss  over- 
iioerd  many  of  our  fossilized  pet  theories 
;ind  assume  a  more  open-minded  attitude 
towards  what  la  new  and  progressive. 

Certain  it  is  that  we  need  more  arrang- 
rrs  of  the  alert,  forward-looking  type  of 
Mr.  David  Bennett.  His  distribution  of 
parts,  though  frequently  challenging,  pro¬ 
duces  results  that  are  most  interesting 
and  attractive.  I  was  especially  impressed 
hy  the  stimulating  rhythmic  effects 
achieved  by  Mr.  Bennett  in  his  now  fa¬ 
mous,  Broadcast  from  Brazil.  His  color¬ 
ful  instrumentation  does  much  to  heighten 
the  intense  rhythmic  patterns  of  this  piece 
for  band. 

In  his  talk  at  the  festival,  Mr.  Bennett 
placed  especial  emphasis  on  his  placing  of 
his  solo  clarinet  parts.  He  brought  out 
the  idea  that  solo  clarinet  parts  placed  in 
thirds  and  divisi  above  the  second  and 
third  clarinets,  which  In  many  Instances 
follow  the  melodic  line  of  the  solo  cornet, 
•ire  frequently  most  effective  In  this  reg¬ 
ister.  His  flutes  and  E  flat  clarinets  he 
Itlaces  at  the  octave  above  the  solo  cor¬ 
net  in  the  traditional  fashion  of  the  older 
arrangers. 

I  was  especially  Interested  in  hearing 
Ilf  the  powerful  support  Mr.  Bennett  glve.s 
his  counter  melody  part.  He  not  only 
places  baritone  horns  and  trombones  on 
this  part  but  frequently  strengthens  it 
with  Tenor  and  Baritone  Saxophones  as 
well  as  Alto  Clarinet  and  First  Bassoon. 

Mr.  Bennett  allows  his  horns  alone  to 
hold  the  harmony  parts  In  the  register 
where  other  arrangers  frequently  add 
support  with  the  first  and  second  trom¬ 
bones.  However,  his  third  trombones  he 
piost  often  uses  to  fortify  the  bass  part 
at  the  octave  in  the  conventional  manner. 

I  was  most  enthusiastic  about  his  re¬ 
mark  that  In  the  treatment  of  clarinet 
figurations  he  often  fortifies  these  figura¬ 
tions  by  giving  his  second  and  third  clar¬ 
inets  the  same  figuration  one  octave  lower. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  good  plan. 
It  serves  to  strengthen  the  figuration  part 
and  at  the  same  time  makes  a  part  that 
is  not  too  dlfflcult  for  the  less  experience<l 
players  who  usually  have  to  handle  the 
second  and  third  parts. 

With  older  band  arrangers  there  Is 
often  the  tendency  to  fall  Into  the  habit 
of  using  established  cliches  In  making  ar¬ 
rangements.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  arrangers 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  use  the  new  and 
different  when  the  effect  to  be  achieved 
suits  their  purpose.  Even  when  the  test  of 


time  does  not  prove  a  new  procedure  to 
be  the  best,  it  Is  still  better  that  there 
were  those  who  were  willing  to  experi¬ 
ment  along  new  lines  than  that  all  were 
content  to  follow  only  In  the  beaten  paths. 
Band  arranging  is  still  a  comparatively 
new  science  and  there  is  still  much  room 
for  experimentation. 

Well,  here  we  are  at  the  start  of  a  new 
decade !  In  fact  we  arc  at  the  half-way 
point  of  the  century ;  fifty  years  have 
come  and  gone  and  at  this  point  of  read¬ 
ing  slightly  less  than  fifty  remain. 

Interesting,  is  it  not,  to  stop  and  think 
of  the  changes  that  have  come  about  in 
things  musical  in  the  last  half-century 
and  then,  likewise,  to  meditate  on  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  the  future  has  to  offer. 

Where  was  music  in  the  year  1900,  the 
first  year  of  the  twentieth  century?  If 
you  will  stop  and  think  back  with  me 
you  will  realize  that  the  school  band 
movement  was  still  a  thing  of  the  future, 
.lohn  Philip  Sousa  had  already  written 
many  of  his  most  famous  marches  Inciud- 
ing  "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever”  but 
how  many  bands  were  there  to  play  them 
in  1900  in  comparison  with  today.  True, 
the  professional  or  city  band  was  prob¬ 
ably  in  a  more  favorable  position  then 
than  it  is  today,  but  have  not  the  high 
.school  and  college  bands  of  today  largely 
eliminated  the  necessity  of  strong  mu¬ 
nicipal  bands  in  most  communities? 

Probably  not  as  many  first  rank  com¬ 
posers  have  been  born  du^ng  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century  as  were  born 
during  the  nineteenth.  We  have  no  men 
today  of  comparable  rank  and  stature  of 
Brahms,  Wagner,  BVanck,  etc.  who  were 
born  within  this  century,  at  least  none 
that  thus  far  we  have  heard  of. 

But  we  do  have,  especially  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  an  enthusiasm  for 
things  musicai  among  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  unparalleled  in  history.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  young  people  participating  in  bands 
and  orchestras  of  this  country  is  far 
ahead  of  the  number  that  participated  in 
all  the  bands  and  orchestras  in  the  world 
in  any  previous  century. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  inclined  to  look 
forward  with  a  great  feeling  of  anticipa¬ 
tion  towards  the  second  half  of  this  great¬ 
est  of  all  centuries  in  mtisical  history. 
What  the  future  will  bring  we  can  only 
conjecture,  but  we  know  that  the  first  half 
of  the  century  has,  generally  speaking, 
been  progressive.  This,  alone,  augurs  well 
for  the  last  half. 

See  you  next  month ! 


Answers  to  Your  Questions  to  the  US  Air  Force  Bond 


{Begins  on  Page  16) 

extension  of  the  head  joint  would  only 
result  in  a  hopeless  scale. 

Question:  What  Is  the  correct  position 
of  the  cork  in  a  piccolo? 

Ansioer:  Theoretically,  the  face  of  the 
head  cork  should  be  at  a  distance  from 
the  center  of  the  embouchure  equal  to 
its  "the  cork”  diameter.  However,  this 
is  not  always  best  as  instruments  vary 
with  maker,  bore,  etc.  Mr.  Haynes  always 
said  to  start  from  this  relatively  correct 
position  and  change  the  cork  slightly 
until  the  G's  were  in  tune  with  each  other. 

Question:  Please  name  some  composi¬ 
tions  for  two  flutes. 


Answer;  The  best  known  of  all  flute 
duets  and  a  ‘must"  for  the  serious  stu¬ 
dent  are  those  of  Kuhlau,  they  are  thor¬ 
oughly  Autistic  and  employ  most  of  the 
facilities  of  the  flute.  Six  of  them  are 
available  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
Bach  sonatas  are  arranged  for  two  flutes 
and  make  excellent  studies,  also  the  Koh¬ 
ler  Sonatlnes  are  enjoyable.  Trios  and 
quartets  by  Beethoven,  Kuhlau  and  Koh¬ 
ler  make  interesting  playing.  There  are 
few  numbers  for  two  flutes  with  piano 
accompaniment  available ;  a  concert  piece 
by  Anderson  and  some  piccolo  duets  of 
doubtful  merit. 


Send  your  questions  today  to 
Lf.  Colonel  George  5.  Howard 
Chief,  Bonds  and  Music,  USAF  Bond 
Boliing  Air  Force  Bose,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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How  to  Pl^  Ae  Drums 


(PeAcjuAAwn,,  /Band, 
and  OjudhiL&JtJva 

By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 

Head,  Music  Department 
Delta  State  College 
Cleveland,  Mississippi 


A  happy  New  Year  to  all  of  you  and 
I  wish  a  most  pleasant  and  happy  twelve 
months  to  come.  By  this  time  the  peak 
of  marching:  band  value  has  passed ;  Kail 
football  marching:  maneuvers  are  over 
but  this  is  exactly  the  time  to  begin  plan¬ 
ning  for  next  year's  marching  band.  I 
have  had  some  letters  questioning  the 
value  of  the  marching  band  to  the  music 
program.  While  this  is  not  our  particular 
worry  in  this  column,  we  must  be  con¬ 
cerned  where  rhythm  has  a  part  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  does  in  marching  maneuvers. 
This  line  of  thought  is  brought  about  by 
a  letter  on  drum  corps. 

Drum  Corps 

Question:  "For  some  time  I  have  been 
thinking  about  organizing  a  drum  corps. 
I>o  you  think  it  is  worth  the  first  cost 
and  the  up-keej)?  I  have  heard  so  many 
advise  against  It  but  it  looks  like  a  good 
thing  to  me.  What  do  you  say?" — K.  L.  U., 
Jfiasouri. 


Angu-er:  I  know  exactly  the  position 
you  are  in  for  I  have  fought  that  battle 
over  and  over.  I  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  drum  corp  can  and  will 
pay  dividends,  and  a  smart  band  man  can 
capitalize  on  this  and  sell  his  band  and/or 
orchestra  program  on  the  strength  of  the 
drum  corp  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  first 
place,  the  chances  are  that  more  people 
will  see  and  hear  your  organizations  at 
the  half  dozen  football  games  in  the  Fall 
than  will  see  or  hear  the  instrumental 
music  all  the  re.st  of  the  year.  Some  direc¬ 
tors  feel  that  this  is  the  proper  time  to 
sell  instrumental  music.  I  am  somewhat 
inclined  to  agree  if  there  is  any  value  in 
llstener-intei^t.  From  experience,  I  know 
band  equipment  and  orchestra  equipment, 
too,  can  be  had  on  the  strength  of  the 
showing  made  by  the  marching  band. 
This  is  not  the  best  situation  I  know  but 
it  seems  to  be  a  healthy  one. 

Another  thing,  we  in  the  Mid-West  and 


Mid-South  are  not  taking  the  drum  corp 
as  seriously  as  is  done  in  the  Blast  and 
Northea.st.  This  is  a  field  almost  wholly 
barren  in  our  instrumental  program.  I 
know,  also,  that  many  band  men  will  be 
happy  to  leave  the  situation  as  it  is  but 
others  have  found  it  to  be  a  very  bene¬ 
ficial  thing  and  have  achieved  remarkable 
cooperation  between  the  work  of  the 
school  band  and  the  school  drum  corp. 
One  such  case  will  be  found  in  the  fine 
school  music  set-up  of  the  Coffeyville, 
Kansas,  schools  where  Mr.  Oscar  Stover 
is  supervisor  of  music  and  Mr.  L<ewis  han¬ 
dles  the  high  school  band  and  drum  corp. 
In  this  situation  both  the  band  and  drum 
corp  are  excellent,  each  working  in  Its 
own  field  but  cooperating  one  hundred  per 
cent  in  the  total  school  music  picture. 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  the  drum  corp 
attracting  students  from  the  band  and  it 
certainly  does  furnish  the  nucleus  for  the 
band  drummers.  A  small  drum  corp  might 
be  started  at  the  beginning,  say  about 
twenty  or  twenty-four — perhaps  as  few 
as  sixteen.  To  cut  down  the  cost,  half  the 
<-orp  might  play  bugles  which  would  cost 
about  one-third  or  one-fourth  as  much 
as  drums.  I  believe  a  girl’s  drum  corp 
would  be  more  attractive  and  more  valu¬ 
able  than  would  a  corp  of  boys.  I  have 
known  the  first  uniforms  to  consist  of 
the  old  or  unused  band  jackets  or  coats 
with  white  skirts  supplied  by  each  wearer. 
This  practically  eliminates  the  first-cost 
of  uniforms.  Simple  uniforms  may  be  had 
by  using  skirts  and  sweaters  with  the 
wearers  often  buying  their  own. 

There  is  one  other  thought.  By  having 
a  drum  corps,  the  band  may  be  used  en¬ 
tirely  for  the  music  part  of  a  marching 
program  with  the  drum  corp  doing  the 
showmanship.  Oftimes,'  when  the  band 
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can  not  make  a  trip  or  a  particular 
marcblBg  Job  hardly  warrants  the  work 
and  effort  of  the  entire  band,  the  drum 
corp  can  come  to  the  rescue.  1  am  inclined 
to  believe  you  would  find  the  drum  corp 
to  be  an  asset  to  your  present  organiza¬ 
tion.  I  am  also  certain  that  a  great 
many  band  men  will  not  agp-ee  with  this 
viewpoint. 

Hand  Tympani 

QxuetUon:  “Our  tympani  are  hand 
tuned.  We  do  not  have  a  set  of  pedal 
tymps  and  we  can  not  get  them.  How  can 
I  play  the  tympani  when  the  music  has 
so  many  changes?*’— C.  L.  D.,  Alabama. 

Answer :  The  answer  to  your  question 
is  that  you  can  not  possibly  play  some 
of  the  present-day  tympani  parts  on  a 
set  of  hand  tuned  tympani.  If  you  want 
to  use  your  tympani  on  the  pieces  which 
have  intricate  tympani  parts,  you  will 
have  to  do  considerable  editing.  Some¬ 
times  the  simple  tenic-dominant  tuning 
will  suffice  throughout  most  of  the  rapid 
passage.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  you  may 
eliminate  some  of  the  measures  where 
either  tonic  or  dominant  tuning  will  not 
fit  It  might  be  more  musical  to  leave  the 
rapid  passage  out  completely  than  to 
try  to  substitute  a  few  scattered  tonic- 
dominant  notes.  I  believe  that  by  working 
with  your  director  or  someone  who  will 
play  the  conductors  score  on  the  piano 
you  and  your  director  can  arrive  at  the 
proper  notes  which  will  best  fit  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  question.  Of  course,  it  is  always 


possible  that  other  notes  than  tonic-domi¬ 
nant  may  be  used. 

The  above  is  also  true  where  there  are 
rapid  changes  in  keys.  In  this  case, 
either  leave  the  passage  out  or  re-arrange 
the  part  by  using  notes  common  to  several 
keys  if  this  be  possible. 

The  N.  A.  R.  D. 

Question:  “How  can  I  get  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  N.A.R.D.?  Can  a  school  drum¬ 
mer  belong?” — P.  L.  T.,  Tennessee. 

Answer:  To  be  a  member  of  N.A.R.D. 
i.s,  indeed,  a  worthy  ambition  and  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  N.A.R.D.  is  not 
bound  by  any  entrance  requirements  ex¬ 
cept  ability  to  play  drums.  The  profes¬ 
sional  or  amateur,  in  school  or  out,  may 
become  a  member  of  the  N.A.R.I>.  If  you 
know  your  rudimental  drumming  and 
have  an  N.A.R.D.  member  near  you,  you 
may  ask  him  to  test  you  in  the  various 
rudiments  and  in  your  understanding  of 
them.  You  should  not  only  know  how  to 
play  them  but  how  to  use  them  in  actual 
music  reading.  You  maty  obtain  the 
proper  blanks  and  other  information  by 
writing  Mr.  Wm.  P.  Ludwig,  1728  N. 
Damen  Avenue,  Chicago  47,  Illinois.  The 
dues  amounts  to  little,  only  one  dollar 
for  a  two  year  membership.  And  that 
reminds  me,  I  must  send  in  my  dues. 
Do  any  of  you  other  N.A.R.D.  members 
find  yourselves  in  the  same  situation? 

A  good  year  to  everyone  and  may  you 
keep  all  your  rudimental  resolutions. 


The  Place  of  the  Band 

In  Marching  Maneuvers 
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reeled  by  Miss  Loretta  Dyer,  cooper¬ 
ated  in  tbeir  efforts  to  produce  a 
colorful  program.  During  a  certain 
part  of  the  band’s  activity  it  formed  a 
large  circle  within  which  the  class  in 
folk  dancing  presented  an  old-time 
square  dance  complete  with  caller  and 
hill-billy  music  by  the  band.  The 
square  dancers  were  in  typical  costume 
and  were  an  integral  part  of  the  show. 

Recently  the  Delta  State  basketball 
half-time  stunt  was  presented  by  one 
of  Miss  Dyer’s  classes  in  modern 
dance.  This  stunt  features  the  popu¬ 
lar  ballad  "Mule  Train”  with  a  cov¬ 
ered  wagon  (built  on  a  rubber  tired 
truck)  pulled  by  eight  "mules”  (men 
in  the  class).  Each  "mule”  had  a 
tail  of  rope  affixed  at  the  proper  place. 
The  wagon  was  hauled  on  the  floor 
with  appropriate  dance  steps  and  the 
driver  was  very  realistic  in  qsing  the 
reins  and  whip  although  he  actually 
had  neither.  At  certain  points  in  the 
music  the  “mules”  went  down  on  their 
hands  and  kicked  up  their  heels.  Mid¬ 
way  on  the  floor  the  team  was  un¬ 
hitched  by  the  driver  and  each  "mule” 
went  to  the  rear  of  the  covered  wagon 
and  helped  out  a  young  lady  who  be¬ 
came  his  partner  for  a  short  round  of 
square  dancing  to  a  recording  after 
which  they  returned  the  ladies  to  the 
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wagon,  re-hitched  themselves;  the 
driver  climbed  into  place  and  again 
to  the  strains  of  the  recorded  "Mule 
Train,”  the  covered  wagon  was  pulled 
off  the  floor  with  the  same  dance  steps 
which  brought  it  on.  It  was  a  real 
show  and  not  more  than  fifty  of  the 
1200  spectators  failed  to  see  it  during 
the  half. 

This  raises  some  question  in  the 
mind  of  the  author  as  to  just  what  is 
the  status  of  the  band  in  relation  to 
the  physical  education  program.  Per¬ 
haps  the  band  has  no  business  striving 
to  do  those  things  which  are  primarily 
best  suited  to  promotion  by  the  physi¬ 
cal  education  department.  Too  many 
times  the  half-time  stunt  put  on  by 
the  band  is  not  connected  with  music 
or  musicianship  at  all  but  is  a  physical 
education  game  or  stunt;  something 
which  could  be  done  equally  well,  and 
possibly  better,  without  instruments. 
There  is  no  glory  for  the  band  at  the 


half-time  if  it  merely  does  that  which 
could  be  done  better  by  an  unincum¬ 
bered  group. 

The  author  remembers  vividly  a 
supposedly  very  good  high  school  band 
which  marched  out  to  the  center  of 
the  field,  stood  in  formation  and 
played  “Chattanooga  Choo  Choo”  while 
a  miniature  train  circled  the  field. 
Still  in  formation,  it  played  “The 
Old  Grey  Mare”  while  a  boy  led  an 
old  mule  around  the  field.  Then  the 
band  marched  off.  Calling  that  sort 
of  thing  a  band  show  is  beyond  the 
wildest  of  dreams,  subtracting  rather 
than  adding  to  its  prestige.  The  same 
thing  could  have  been  pictured  with 
appropriate  movements  by  some  or¬ 
ganization  not  handicapped  by  instru¬ 
ments. 

As  the  author  sees  it,  let  the  physi¬ 
cal  education  department  take  part  in 
those  things  primarily  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  and  then  assist  musically  in 
every  way  possible  to  make  it  a  suc¬ 
cess  instead  of  trying  to  “hog”  the 
show  with  a  handicapped  band  and 
lack  of  time  thus  producing  inade¬ 
quate  shows.  After  all,  if  customers 
do  pay  to  see  a  half-time  show  as  well 
as  the  game,  why  not  give  them  the 
best  that  all  school  talent  can  possibly 
give.  How  do  you  see  it? 


DRUM  SECTIONS  NEED 
PARADE  “PEP” 

Of  th«  right  kind.  No  bottor  metivolien 
than  a  recording  of  the  VFW  chompioni 
from  Ponntylvania  Iho  Reilly  Raiders.  One 
of  the  finest  drum  sections  in  the  country 
offer  you  a  beautiful  10"  record  of  the 
music  and  the  drum  beats  that  have  made 
them  the  talk  of  Eastern  Drum  corps. 

We  hove  hundreds  ready  for  next  years 
football  and  marching  season.  Every  drum 
section— every  drummer  should  have  one  at 
school  and  at  home  to  get  in  the  mood 
for  finer  performance  next  fall. 

Write  today,  right  now. 

$1.00  ea.  COD. 

Quantity  discounts  sent  on  request. 

Yours  In  Drum  Corps 

GEORGE  L.  MADER 

34  Ball  St.,  Irvington  11,  N.  J. 
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How  to  Ploy  Cornet,  Trumpet,  Trombone 


PLASTIC  TRUMPET 
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9  Jaach  jths  Soio  SjuUlA 

By  B.  H.  Walker 

Chattanooga,  Tannessaa 


Hello,  Brass  Friends.  May  I  send  to 
you  my  sincere  best  wishes  for  a  hapjiy. 
successful,  and  prosperous  New  Year, 
and  may  you  all  become  outstanding  bras.s 
players  during  this  year  of  1950. 


Letter  of  Inquiry  from  Kentucky 

One  of  our  brass  friends  from  Kentucky 
asks  several  questions  which  I  shall  try 
to  answer  to  the  best  of  my  ability  for 
the  benefit  of  other  readers  of  this  col¬ 
umn. 

(1)  How  can  I  tell  the  difference  in  an 
Kv  and  BB!;  sou.saphone? 

The  BBn  sousaphone  has  extra  coils 
of  tubing  which  are  not  present  on  the 
Eb  bass,  making  the  tubing  of  the  BB) 
considerably  longer  than  that  of  the  Kb. 

Usually  the  BBj  sousaphone  is  some 
larger  and  heavier  than  the  E|>.  However 
the  size  and  weight  of  each  instrumeni 
varies  somewhat  with  different  makes  and 
different  models  of  the  various  makes. 

The  range  of  the  BBb  sousaphone  ex¬ 
tends  down  past  that  of  the  Eb-  Probably 
the  best  test  of  distinguishing  between  the 
two  sousaphones  Is  to  actually  play  the 
.scales  on  each  and  you  will  note  that  the 
fingering  and  range  differs  much  Bi,.  third 
space  below  the  staff,  is  fingered  open  on 
the  BBb  sousaphone,  but  on  the  Eg  it 
must  be  fingered  with  the  first  and  third 
valves.  Try  the  accompanying  Bg  scale  on 
each  instrument  using  each  set  of  finger¬ 
ing  given  below  and  you  will  know  in- 
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Stats  "Superior"  Brau  Quintet  from  Ckattanooqa  Central  High  School.  Jack  Vin¬ 
cent,  French  Horn,  Bill  K4oore,  French  Horn,  Warren  Bibey,  trombone,  Director  B.  H. 
Welker,  Bill  Smith,  cornet,  end  Antonio  Holland,  cornet.  Number  used  wet  "Polo- 
naite  Militeire"  Op.  40,  No.  I  by  Chopin. 

stantly  whether  the  sousaphone  Is  BB? 
or  Eg. 
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(2)  Are  both  Eg  and  BBg  sounaphone 
models  made  in  two  sizes — called  “small" 
and  "Monster”? 

Yes,  some  BBg  sousaphones  are  slightly 
larger  and  heavier  than  other  BBg's  and 
same  may  be  said  concerning  the  Eg 
basses.  The  size  and  weight  of  each  in¬ 
strument  varies  somewhat  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  models  of  the  same  make. 

Some  Eg  sousaphones,  called  light 
weight  models,  weigh  only  about  twenty- 
six  pounds  while  others  weigh  twenty- 
eight  to  thirty  pounds. 

The  BBg  sousaphones  also  vary  in  size 
and  weight.  The  Monster  size  BBg’s  are 
considerably  larger  and  heavier  than  the 
average  or  small  size.  We  have  a  Mon¬ 
ster  size  King  BBg  sousaphone  which  we 
call  “Jumbo"  and  it  is  much  larger  than 
any  other  of  our  BBg  or  Eg  sousaphones 
(photograph  in  last  month’s  column  of 
our  Central  High  bass  section).  The  Mon¬ 
ster  sousaphone  is  the  one  on  the  extreme 
left  of  the  photo. 

(3)  What  is  the  purpose  of  having  bells 
available  in  different  diameters? 

It  is  believed  that  the  larger  bell  sousa- 
phones  usually  go  with  the  slightly  larger 
bore  and  tend  to  produce  a  larger,  broader 
and  deeper  tone  quality.  Sometimes  this 
is  only  a  matter  of  personal  taste  with 
various  manufacturers  just  as  we  have 
different  size  hat  brims.  One  of  our  Eg 
sousaphones  has  a  larger  bell  than  most 
of  the  BBg’s  have. 

(4)  Is  the  fourth  valve  on  the  sousa¬ 
phone  similar  to  that  on  the  euphonium? 

Yes,  it  Is  used  to  facilitate  awkward 
fingerings,  to  improve  intonation  on  cer¬ 
tain  tones  and  to  extend  the  practical 
playing  range  by  helping  bridge  the  gap 
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between  the  tones  low  B  natural  (flith 
apace  below)  down  to  pedal  Bb  (six  half 
ateps  lower)  by  supplying  four  valve 
Angering  combinations  to  produce  these 
tones  somewhat  clearly. 

(S)  Why  Is  F  alto  preferred  to  the  Ka 
alto? 

Formerly  most  of  the  altos  were  in  Bb. 
but  the  present  trend  In  opinion  among 
many  directors  is  becoming  in  favor  of 
F  altos.  This  trend  started  when  the  K 
French  Horns  began  to  replace  the  Bb 
French  Horns  in  bands  as  well  as  orches¬ 
tras.  Years  ago  most  of  the  French  Horns 
used  the  Eb  slide  and  played  the  Eb  part 
In  band  and  used  F  slide  and  played  F 
part  in  orchestra  music.  Ij&ter  some  of 
the  composers  and  arrangers  began  writ¬ 
ing  F  parts  for  band  arrangements  as  well 
as  for  orchestra  and  the  French  Horns 
began  using  the  F  slides.  At  present  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  French  Horn  players  use  the 
F  slide  and  play  F  parts  both  in  band  and 
in  orchestras,  if  F  parts  are  available  and, 
if  there  are  no  F  parts,  they  leave  the 
Hern  in  F  and  transpose  the  Eb  horn 
parts. 

If  and  when  your  young  high  school 
horn  and  alto  players  arc  suRiciently  ad- 
\-anced  In  reading,  intervals  and  theory  of 
key  relationships,  they  should  be  taught 
to  transpose  the  Eb  parts  and  leave  the 
Horns  or  altos  in  F.  This  Is  because  the 
F  Horn  or  F  alto  contains  many  inches 
less  tubing  than  the  Eb  horn  or  alto  and 
are  therefore  much  easier  to  play  and 
have  better  tone  and  intonation.  The  Eb 
slides  add  so  much  length  to  the  Horn 
or  altos  that  they  require  more  exertion 
to  play  and  have  a  stuffy  tone  and  many 
intonation  dlfflculties.  If  your  alto  doesn't 
have  an  F  slide,  the  Eb  slide  is  more  prac¬ 
tical  for  use  with  an  alto  than  it  is  with 
a  French  Horn  as  the  tubing  of  an  alto 
horn  is  many  times  shorter  than  that  of 
a  French  Horn. 

More  Brats  Ensemble  Playing 
I  have  Just  received  from  my  fonper 
trombone  teacher,  Ernest  Olover,  of  the 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  his 
delightful  new  trombone  solo,  "Pan’s  Rev¬ 
els"  just  oft  the  press  from  Nell  Kjos 
Music  Company,  Chicago.  Along  with  this 
flne  new  compositon  Mr.  Glover  sent  a 
program  of  his  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
Brass  Ensemble  and  a  picture  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  group  of  young  brass  Artists 
chosen  from  the  artist  classes  of  my  for¬ 
mer  baritone  teacher.  Dr.  Frank  Simon, 
also  Henry  Wohlgemuth,  Herbert  A.  Tie- 
meyer,  Ernest  Glover  and  Gustav  Al¬ 
brecht,  all  of  Cincinnati.  This  brass  organ¬ 
isation,  conducted  by  Mr.  Glover,  is  only 
three  years  old  yet  Dr.  Thor  Johnson, 
Director  of  Cincinnati  Symphony  says, 
"It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  a 
similar  organisation  anywhere  which 
might  be  considered  Its  equal."  I  con¬ 
gratulate  Mr.  Glover,  Dr.  Simon,  and  all 
others  who  are  trying  to  raise  our  Ameri¬ 
can  standards  of  flne  brass  performance 
through  the  excellent  medium  of  brass  en¬ 
semble  playing. 

Brass  students  and  directors,  let's  all 
join  hands  and  afford  ourselves  and  our 
students  the  wonderful  experience  of  play¬ 
ing  in  some  form  of  small  or  large  brass 
ensemble.  Let’s  organise  cornet  trios,  cor¬ 
net  quartet,  trombone  trios,  trombone 
quartets,  French  Horn  quartets,  mixed 
brass  quartets,  quintets  and  sextets  or 
some  other  larger  ensemble  combinations. 

Materials  for  Brass  Ensembles 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  mention  even 
one  tenth  of  all  the  flne  brass  ensemble 
materials  In  circulation  as  volumes  would 
be  required  to  do  so,  but  I  shall  try  to 
Hat  a  few  of  the  easier  materials  which  I 
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See  Why  It's  So  Very  Important  to  Try 
American  Prep  Before  You  Buy  Any  Instrument 

Whan  you  select  an  instrument,  you  make  one  of  the  most  important  de¬ 
cisions  of  your  life. 

A  well  made,  well  balanced  instrument  with  authentic  tone  gives  you  a 
new  thrill  every  time  you  practice  or  play.  It  adds  to  your  enjoyment, 
spurs  you  on,  speeds  your  progress. 

This  is  the  fact  which  for  40  years  has  guided  us  in  making  the 
AMERICAN  PREP  line.  Because  we  regard  student  musicians  as  our  most 
important  customers,  we  go  out  of  our  way  to  put  into  AMERICAN 
PREP  instruments  extra  care,  extra  features,  extra  values— professional 
feel  and  performance  at  a  cost  that  fits  the  student's  budget. 

That's  why  it's  so  very  important  to  see  and  play  AMERICAN  PREP.  You 
want  the  most  for  your  money.  Your  own  good  judgment  will  tell  you 
that  you  get  it  in  AMERICAN  PREP.  Write  for  name  of  nearest  dealer. 
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uae  In  my  high  school  band  department 
for  those  who  Join  me  in  the  belief  that 
easy  music  played  well  is  better  than  din- 
cult  music  poorly  played. 

Brass  Sextets  (Including  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  cornet  or  trumpet,  trombone,  bari¬ 
tone,  French  Horn  and  tuba) — 

( 1 )  "  ‘Intermeno’  from  Cavaleria  Rus- 
ticana"  by  Mauscagni,  published  by  Belwin, 
Inc.,  New  York.  ICsusy  legato  or  cantabile 
style.  Grade  II. 

(2)  ‘“Soldiers’  Chorus'  from  Faust"  by 
Gounod,  published  by  M.  Whitmark  and 
Sons,  New  York.  A  well  known  operatic 
favorite  in  6/8  rhythm.  Grade  III. 

(8)  "Memories  of  Stephen  Foster"  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Holmes,  published  by  C.  L. 
Bamhouse,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa.  Melodic  med¬ 
ley  of  Stephen  Fosters  favoritea.  Features 
solo  for  French  Horn  and  one  for  tuba. 
Grade  III. 

(4)  “‘March*  from  the  Opera  Fidello" 
by  Beethoven,  arranged  by  Holmes,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Barnhouse.  High  grade  program 
music.  Grade  IV. 

(5)  "‘March*  from  Occasional  Over¬ 
ture”  by  Handel,  published  by  Concord 
Music  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 
Grade  III. 

(6)  “Capriccio  Itallen”  by  ‘Tschaikow- 
sky,  published  by  Belwin.  Requires  ad¬ 
vanced  technique  in  stacatto  tongueing 
and  triple  tongueing.  Grade  VI. 

Brass  Quintets  (two  trumpets  or  cor¬ 
nets,  and  three  of  the  following,  Horn, 
baritone,  trombone  or  tuba) — 

(1)  "Serenata”  by  Corelli,  published 
by  Mills  Music  Company,  1619  Broadway, 
New  York.  Grade  II. 

(2)  “Polonaise  Militaire,  Op.  40,  No.  1" 
by  Chopin,  published  by  M.  Whitmark 
and  Sons,  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York 
20,  N.  Y.  Grade  III.  A  brilliant  composi¬ 
tion  requiring  stacatto  tongueing,  espe¬ 
cially  the  horns. 

(5)  “Ricercare”  by  Palestrina,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Robert  King,  7  Canton  Street, 
North  Elaston,  Mass.  Grade  III. 

Brass  Quartets  (Mixed  combinations) — 

(1)  "Deep  River”  arranged  by  Briegel, 
published  by  George  F.  Briegel,  Inc.,  New 
York,  arranged  for  first  and  second  cor¬ 
net,  two  trombones  or  trombone  and  horn. 
Grade  II. 

(2)  "Minuet  in  G”  by  Beethoven,  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Fraker,  published  by  Barn- 
house.  Grade  I-II. 

(3)  “Andante  Cantabile”  by  Tschai- 
kowsky,  published  by  Barnhouse.  Grade 
II.  *1710  theme  from  Tschalkowsky's 
"Fifth  Symphony".  A  brass  number  which 
is  sonorous  and  beautiful. 

(4)  "Fragments  from  Stephen  Foster" 
arranged  by  Gault,  published  by  Gamble 
Hinged  Music  Company,  Chicago.  Grade 
IV. 

Trumpet  Quartets — 

(1)  "Theme  from  Ninth  Symphony"  by 
Beethoven,  published  by  Rubank.  From 
Rubank’s  Symphony  Collection.  Grade  I. 

(2)  "Sleepers  Awake",  Chorale,  by 
Bach,  published  by  Rubank.  From  Ru- 
bank's  Symphony  Collection.  Grade  I. 

(3)  “Finlandia”  Tone  poem  by  Sibelius, 
published  by  Rubank.  From  Rubank's 
Symphony  Collection.  Grade  I. 

(4)  "Nocture  from  ‘Midsummer  Night's 
Dream'  ’*  by  Mendelssohn,  published  by 
Rubank.  From  Rubank’s  Symphony  Col¬ 
lection.  Grade  I. 

(6)  "Triumphal  March  from  ‘Aida’” 
by  Verdi,  published  by  Belwin.  Grade  III. 

(6)  “Andante  Cantabile  from  ‘Fifth 
Symphony’  *’  by  Tschalkowsky,  published 
by  Bamhouse.  Grade  III. 

Trombone  Quartets — 

(1)  ‘T'rombone  Symphony  Album" 
(Trombone  Quartets)  arranged  by  Newell 
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MARTIN  BAND 


MICROMAGIC! 


IT’S 


INSTRUMENT  COMPANY,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Play  a  tied  phrase  on  your  cornet,  then  on  a  new 
Martin.  Notice  how  every  note  on  the  Martin  is 
clean-cut . . .  almost  as  if  you  had  tongued 
each  one!  That's  because  Martin  valves  are  incredibly 
FAST  ON  RELEASE.  It'S  the  result  of  Micromagic 

finishing ...  an  exclusive  process  that  makes  valves 
9  times  smoother  than  hand  lapping!  Ask  your 
dealer  to  try  the  new  Martin  cornet,  or 


BROOKS.  DOLL-EBELING  AMERICAN  LEGION  JUNIOR  BAND 

•  V’w'  '*  -r  "  "feTaffli  "'i  BELLEFONTE,  PA. 

sir*'  f  s'  k 

V  ■  ■  f  ■  ■  ■■  .A  STATt  champions 

N  'a<  I  I  I  I  ■  SINCE  1940  NATION. 

I  B  aL  CHAMPIONS  1947 

194S  AND  1949 
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t  t.  T-  I  f  ♦  J-V't  '  ■  t  -  '  '  IE  unable  TO  try  H 

^  dealer 

jf  JU  •  •  •  a  i  '  *  c^deeman  CO 

1110  STERLING  AVE 
ELKHART  INDIANA 

TRUMPET  AND  CORNET  PLAYERS  IN  THIS  GREAT  BAND  HAVE 
EAGERLY  ACCEPTED  THIS  REVOLUTIONARY  MOUTHPIECE 

SILVER  -  S9  00  GOLD  -  SIO  00 


KING  ROSS 

1 

LEONARD  B.  SMITH 

TROMBONE 

Gvaaf  Comet  Soloist— Oootl  Comduetor 

MOUTHPIECE 

Rata$  and  Oatat 

TomoROw's  Mouthpiece  Today 

DUANE  SAWYER  ARTIST  MANAGEMENT 

KING  ROSS 

70-22  35th  Avanua  ' 
laduoa  Haigbla.  N.  Y. 

35  Waal  Grand  Rivar  Avanua 

Datroil  26,  Michigan 
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Fingering 
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H.  l<ong,  publlxhed  by  Rubank.  Containa 
"Bach  Chorale”,  “Drink  to  Me  Only  with 
Tblne  Eyes”,  “Andante  from  Brahma 
Symphony,  No.  4"  "All  Through  the 
Sight"  (Varlatlona  for  , Trombone  Quar¬ 
tet). 

(2)  “Concert  Suite”  by  Clapp,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Booaey  A  Hawkes,  Lynbrook, 

L.  I.,  New  York.  In  three  parts  (a) 
“Chorale”,  (b)  "Hunting  Scene”,  (c) 
“Nocturne”. 

(3)  "Andante  Cantabile  from  Fifth 
Symphony”  by  Tschalkowsky,  arranged 
by  Holmes,  published  by  Barnhouse. 
Grade  III. 

(4)  "Four  Equale"  by  Beethoven,  pub¬ 
lished  by  King,  7  Canton  Street,  North 
Eastern,  Mass.  Grade  IV. 

French  Horn  Quartets — 

(1)  Rubank's  "Horn  Symphony  Collec¬ 
tion”  (Horn  Quartets).  “Bach  Chorale”, 
“Pilgrims’  Chorus  from  ‘Tannhau.ser’  ”, 
■Theme  from  Brahm.s  Symphony  No.  1”, 
••Chorale  from  The  Melsterslnger’  ”  by 
Wagner,  ■‘On  Wings  of  Song”  by  Mendel¬ 
ssohn,  etc. 

(2)  Pottag  “Quartet  Album  for  4 
Horns”,  published  by  Belwin,  New  York. 
"Au.strlan  Hymn”  by  Haydn,  “Drink  to 
Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes”  (Old  English 
Melody),  “The  Heavens  Are  Telling”  by 
Beethoven,  etc. 

Comet  Trios — 

(1)  “Elena”  by  Kelfer,  published  by 
Barnhouse.  Grade  II. 

(2)  "Aurora”  by  Meretta,  published  by 
Mills  Music  Co.  Grade  II. 

(3)  "Flirtations”  by  Herbert  L.  Clarke, 
published  by  Fillmore  with  band  accom¬ 
paniment.  Grade  III. 

(4)  "Elcho  Walts”  by  Goldman,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Carl  Fischer.  Grade  III.  Excel¬ 
lent  program  number  with  band  accom¬ 
paniment. 

(5)  ‘The  Three  Stars”  by  Del  Stalgers, 
published  by  Carl  Fischer  with  band  ac¬ 
companiment.  Grade  IV. 

(6)  "Trumpeters  Three”  by  Clair  W. 
Johnson,  published  with  band  accompani¬ 
ment  by  Rubank.  Grade  IV. 

(7)  "Stars”  by  Schaeffer,  published  by 
Fillmore  Music  House.  Grade  IV. 

(8)  "Elxultation”  by  Goldman,  publi.shed 
by  Carl  Fischer. 

More  materials  for  Brass  next  nmnth. 


Like  many  other  "big  league" 
musicians,  Freddie  Ohms,  who 
has  done  stints  with  Billy  Butter¬ 
field,  Fred  Waring,  Kay  Kayser 
and  many  others,  chooses  a 
HOLTON  Trombone. 

He  knows  his  Holton  Trombone  is 
acoustically  designed  to  give  him 
that  extra  tonal  brilliance,  added 


power,  and 
freedom  of 
response  sought  after  by  today's 
top  stylists.  Yes,  like  many  other 
prominent  musicians  that  play 
Holtons,  Freddie  Ohms  takes  a 
ride  on  the  chorus — 

JO 


Fraok  UOLTOIV  &  €o. 


326  CHURCH  STREET 


ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 


••  ARTISTIC  COVERS 


Terms  of 
Subscription 

D>.  .......  •<>  nn  9  .......  cn 


g«i  complM*  cevarag*  oi  ToinoBi*  m- 
feraaoBow. 

Her*  «•  Ik*  MW  bMdl*  tataw 

10  Copies  Monthly  for.. $15.00 
25  Copies  Monthly  foi..  27.00 
50  Copies  Monthly  for. .  50.00 
10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 

Start  your  BuadU  Plan  sew.  Qol  yoot 
Hnt  boBdla  oi  sows  oad  iaiematioa  for 
year  faiatiiiwaotal  itadoala.  QaaoBty  way 


At  Butter  Ouafuri  Cvcrywfccru 

^  ARTISTIC  PRODUCTS  CO.  an  church  st. 


NSW  YORK  13.  N.  T 
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TROMBONE  SOLOS  Personally  Recorded  By 

JAHOSLAV  -JERHY''  CIMERA  XISbilL*' aST* 

and  EBNEST  PECHIN‘8  RECOBDED  and  Tuaebor 

Double  and  Triple  Tongue  Courae  tor 
Cornet  and  Trumpet 

Solo  Recording  by  E.  Pechln  and  Carroll  Martin 
Tiombona  Soloa  Recorded  by  Clmera’a  Star  Pupllt 
Writ*  tor  Fiao  Foldar  lERBY  CIMERA.  SIS  Hoaia  Ava..  Oak  Fork.  lUtooia 
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How  to  Play  the  Double  Reeds 
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Jha  0oubJa  fisud  ^loAiJioom 
^jdAAoojt . . .  Oboa 

By  Bob  Organ 

1512  Stout  St.,  Donver  2,  Colorado 


The  earliest  scores  to  Include  Bassoon 
in  the  orchestra  are  those  of  Heinrich 
Schuts  (1685-1672),  who  employed  two 
in  1619,  three  in  1621,  and  live  In  1625. 
I.,esser  known  composers  mentioned  by 
L,avolx  in  his  "Hlsteire  de  L'lnstrumenta- 
tlon"  (Paris  1878)  including  the  Bassoon 
were:  M.  Nerl — a  sonata  for  twelve  In- 
•struments  including  a  Bassoon  (Venice 
1651);  P.  P.  Boddecker — a  sonata  for 
Bassoon  and  figured  Bass  (Strasburg 
1651)  ;  and  N.  Glettle-Bhcpeditiones  Musi- 
cae  (1667-1670)  of  which  the  fifth  series 
includes  Bassoon. 

These  were  all  prior  to  I.ully's  use  of 
the  Instrument  in  the  French  oi)era  Psyche 
(1674).  Most  books  of  reference  assert 
that  Cambert  first  introduced  the  Bassoon 
in  the  orchestra  In  his  Pomone  (1671). 
The  fragmentary  MS  music  of  Pomone  In 
the  Library  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire 
does  not  mention  the  Bassoon.  However, 
the  later  seventeenth  century  composers 
commonly  used  their  woodwind  In  unison 
with  the  strings,  depending  upon  the 
strength  required  of  the  section.  This  in¬ 
deed  makes  it  possible  that  the  Bassoon 
did  take  part  In  Pomone.  In  any  case 
prior  to  Cambert,  Cestl,  in  his  opera  11 
Pomod’oro  (1667-68),  used  the  Bassoon. 

Peselius  (1674-1682),  Benoit  de  Saint 
Joseph  in  a  mass  of  1680,  Marc-Antolne 
Charpentier  in  Medee  (1693),  Marin  Ma¬ 
rias  in  Aleyone  in  1706,  and  Monteclaire 
in  Jephte  in  1732  all  included  the  Bas¬ 
soon. 

The  Batsoon  ei  e  Church  Intirumeni 

A  statutory  ban  imposed  in  1644  on 
church  organs  in  Ekigland  led  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  instrumental  accompani¬ 
ments  supplied  by  the  Watts  of  a  munici¬ 
pality.  Perhaps  most  often  by  amateurs 
whose  Christmas  music-making  and  carol- 
singing  gained  for  them,  at  that  season  of 
the  year,  the  title  of  Waits.  This  practice 
continued  for  well  over  two  centuries, 
most  always  including  the  Bassoon  as  one 
of  the  instruments  employed,  as  most  of 
the  various  churches  owned  the  instru¬ 
ments.  Many  old  church  Bassoons  are 
still  preserved  In  the  churches  In  which 
they  were  used. 

Ninstssnih-Century  Dtvslopmsni 

The  realization  of  the  value  of  the  Bas- 
.Hoon  as  a  tenor  instrument  led  to  the  de¬ 
sire  to  extend  its  upper  register.  Thus 
the  G  above  the  bass  stave  considered  by 
Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven  in  their 
earlier  works  as  the  upper  limit  of  the 
Bassoon  was  soon  extended  to  A  by  the 
addition  of  a  wing-key  operated  by  the 
left  thumb.  One  such  key  is  present  on 
the  seven-keyed  Bassoon  In  Ozl's  French 
Methods  de  Bassoon  of  1803.  With  such 
a  key  the  register  was  extended  to  A, 
B-flat,  and  B.  With  this  knowledge  the 
second  wing-key  was  soon  added,  extend¬ 
ing  the  register  upward  to  C,  C-sharp, 
and  D. 

Koch's  Lexicon  of  1802  specified  seven 
keys  without  the  low  F-sharp  key,  and 
he  states  that  the  two  wing-keys  are  to 
be  found  "only  on  modem  Bassoons".  He 
also  mentions  "that  many  play  even  up  to 


I>".  For  this,  in  some  cases,  a  third  wing- 
key  was  added. 

Tha  German  Baiioon 

From  this  time  two  distinct  ty|)es  of 
Bassoon  began  to  be  evolved  in  Germany 
and  France  respectively,  and  each  ac¬ 
quired  peculiarities  of  construction,  bore, 
distribution  of  the  holes,  and  key  mechan¬ 
ism,  resulting  In  considerable  differentia¬ 
tion  in  tone  quality.  Among  the  celebrated 
German  Bassoonnmkers  of  the  late  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  were  K.  A.  Gresner  (1720- 
1807),  and  his  nephew  and  successor  J.  H. 
Gresner  (1764-1813),  and  Grundm.nn,  all 
of  Dresden. 

The  so-called  Dresden  Fagott  was  de¬ 
fective  by  reason  of  Inequalities  and  in¬ 
accuracies  in  intonation,  capable  of  only 
partial  correction  by  cross  fingering.  Carl 
Almenraeder  (1786-1843),  a  very  profici¬ 
ent  performer  apparently  could  see  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  future  of  this  Instrument 
because  he  set  himself  to  remedy  these 


Here  is  a  master  instrument  whose  su¬ 
perior  qualities  will  enthuse  you  instantly. 

Pedler  craftsmen,  through  the  fourth 
generation,  have  specialized  in  the  manu- 
faaure  of  woodwinds  only.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  your  needs  as  a  player  and  are 
receptive  at  all  times  to  ideas  for  im¬ 
provement.  Their  sole  aim  is  to  build 
instruments  that  will  "better  your  per¬ 
formance”  and  enable  you  to  attain 
greater  recognition. 

Arrange  with  your  local  dealer  to  try 
a  Pedler  today!  Send  for  FREE  folder. 
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by 

CUNDY-BETTONEY 
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YERKE  CLARINETS 


A  Fine  Instrument 
Reasonably  Priced 

Write  for  (descriptive  literature, 
inquiries  or  orders  to  our  new 
address : 


DEPT.  703,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


WOODWIND  REPAIR 

If  SPECiailSTt  am  Blit  ima 
Your  initrwmont  will  ploy  liko 
now  whon  il  hot  boon  throuqh 
tho  linton  procott  of  ovorhoul 
ond  ropoir. 

Soo  your  doofor  or  tend  direct 

LINTON  MFO.  CO.,  INC. 

Mokon  of  ffao  Oboot  and  ■owooat 


W.  R.  YERKE,  INC 

MITCHELL  INDi 
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Pag*tt”  and  in  1931,  the  centenary  year  i 
of  the  Arm,  his  »on  Wilhelm  H.  Heckel 
(born  1879),  republished  the  booklet  with 
many  illustrations. 

Although  Almenraeder  published  a 
treatise  in  1820,  describing  a  fifteen  hole 
Bassoon,  it  was  not  until  1841  that  he 
published  his  Fagottschule  for  the  fifteen 
or  sixteen  keyed  Bassoon.  Weissenborn's 
Schule  of  1885  deals  with  the  twenty-one 
keyed  Heckel  Bassoon  which  by  that  time 
had  become  more  or  less  standardized 
(.learning  from  experience  that  the  wood 
of  any  instrument  in  daily  use  is  gradu¬ 
ally  destroyed  by  the  moisture  which 
tends  to  penetrate  the  pores  of  the  wood, 

W.  Heckel  took  out  a  Germtui  patent  in 
1889  for  ebonite  lining  of  the  bore  of  the 
wing  Joint  and  of  the  smaller  tube  of  the 
butt  Joint.  The  ebonite  gives  a  non-porous 
surface  which  facilitates  a  brightness  of 
tone  and  readiness  of  response  otherwise 
unobtainable.  It  minimizes  damage,  gives 
no  Increase  in  weight,  maintains  exact¬ 
ness  in  the  cone  of  the  bore  permanently. 
Ebonite  lining  has  been  adapted  by  many 
makers  and  is  found  on  all  types  of  Bas¬ 
soons.  Heckel  doesn't  claim  priority  of 
Invention  as  Morton  of  Liondon  fitted  this 
lining  as  early  as  1875,  but  Heckel  did 
adapt  it  as  a  necessity  toward  an  ex¬ 
tended  life  of  the  instrument. 

The  French  Bassoon 

There  has  been  a  great  number  of 
principle  French  woodwind  makers  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  seventeenth  century, 
through  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth,  in¬ 
cluding  a  metal  Bassoon  Invented  in  1839. 
None  of  them,  however,  have  been  too 
successful  as  Bassoon  makers.  Even  Theo¬ 
bald  Boehm,  famed  as  an  improver  of  the 
Flute,  designed  an  Improved  twenty-nine 
keyed  Bassoon  and  employed  Trieblrt  to 
make  the  type  exhibited  by  him  in  Paris 
in  1855  and  in  London  in  1862.  This  in¬ 
strument  failed  because  of  its  excessive 
weight,  high  costs,  numerous  keys  which 
were  difficult  to  maintain  air  tight  and 
most  of  all  the  effect  of  the  altered  posi¬ 
tion  and  depth  of  the  lateral  holes  in  de¬ 
naturalizing  the  timbre. 

The  better  known  names  of  modern 
French  Bassoons  are  Buffet,  Selmer,  and 
Cabart. 

Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain  have  had  • 
many  makers  of  Bassoon  principally  of 
the  French  type.  Until  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  the  French  type  was  prevalent 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  but  now  the  position  is  Just 
reversed  and  the  German  type  is  standard. 

Czechoslovakia  has  had  many  excellent 
Bassoon  makers ;  Horak,  Ludwig,  Rott, 
Schamai,  all  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
More  recently  Reidl  and  Kohlert,  both  of 
Graslltz. 

In  general  the  Bassoon  has  narrowed 
down  to  two  types  known  as  the  French 
or  Conservatory  system  and  the  German 
or  Heckel  system. 

Prout  once  called  the  Bassoon  "The 
clown  of  the  orchestra".  A  Times  critic 
in  1925  wrote  an  excellent  defence  of  what 
he  termed  "The  gentleman  of  the  orches- 
^  tra".  "Whimsical  grace,  a  combination  of 
agility  and  dignity,  a  capacity  to  portray 
melancholy,  rogulshness,  drollery,  mys¬ 
tery,  plalntlvene.s8”.  From  what  other  in¬ 
strument  can  we  demand  and  obtain  the 
versatility  of  the  Bassoon.  Its  unusual 
sensibility  which  has  been  abused  by  the 
buffoons  of  orchestration  have  also  en¬ 
deared  it  as  an  instrument  of  character. 

Hope  this  covers  the  many  inquiries 
to  date.  Unless  my  mall  directs  me  other- 
wl.se,  I  shall  continue  next  month  with 
the  Contra  Bassoon,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  grand-daddy  of  the  wood¬ 
winds.  So  long  for  now. 


defects  under  the  guidance  of  Gottfried 
Weber  (177-1839),  celebrated  as  a  the¬ 
orist  accousticlan,  and  writer.  In  1817 
Almenraeder  experimented  In  Schott's  fac¬ 
tory  at  Mains  and  published  his  findings 
in  a  treatise  in  1820,  describing  a  fifteen 
keyed  Bassoon. 

In  1831  Almenraeder  entered  into  part¬ 
nership  with  J.  A.  Heckel  (1812-1877)  at 
Biebrich  am  Rhein.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  perfecting  of  the  German 
Bassoon  since  then  has  taken  place  in 
the  Heckel  factory  under  three  successive 
generations.  The  second  Heckel,  Wilhelm 
(1856-1909)  published  in  1899  "Der 
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.  .  .  Mad*  in  Francs  of  the  finest  grown 
French  cane.  For  better  tone,  use 
VIBRATORS,  the  reedt  with  the  famous 
grooves. 

10  Different  strengths,  from  No.  1  soft 
to  No.  514  hard. 

Ask  your  deafer 

H.  Chiron  Co.,  Inc.,  1650  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 
Deru  Reeds,  made  in  France,  now  available. 
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THi  ONLY 

Grenadilla  Wood  Oboe 
with  the 

CIUCK-PROOF  GUARANTEE 


RAY  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  CNICACO  12  K 
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For  Best  Tone  Quality  and  For 
Preserving  Your  Instrument 

Uit  Gut  and  Gut  Wound  Strin9s 

for 

Violin,  Viola,  Cello,  Bets, 

Guitar  end  Ukulele 
Ask  for 

La  Bolla  Nu-Tono  La  Proforita 
Swottono  Critorion  Rtgina 


ASK  YOUR  / 
DEALER 
(write  for 
catalog)  ^ 
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Los  Charritos  de  Nogales,  Arizona 
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Send  them  to 
Rex  Dton  Fcdr 
957  South  Corona  St. 
Denver  9,  Colorado 


Director  Gkolx  kimMlf  tokos  o  dotk  with  "Doc  Rhythm",  tho  donco  band  of  the 
Hi9h  School  and  ono  of  tho  busy  9roupi  in  all  school  and  community  activitias. 


bay,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  world’s 
most  beautiful,  was  a  standout.  A  ves¬ 
sel  ample  for  our  party  of  seventy 
cruised  slowly  amongst  the  islands 
that  dot  the  bay,  swinging  in  under 
the  bows  of  Mexican  warships  and 
freighters  from  all  over  the  globe.  Por¬ 
poise  played  around  our  little  ship,  and 
from  the  vantage  of  the  crow’s  nest, 
great  shadowy  rays  or  devil  fish  were 
seen  sliding  through  the  depths.  Over¬ 
head,  in  the  bright  blue  sky,  frigate 
birds  and  pelicans  soared.  It  was  a 
thrilling  experience  for  boys  and  girls 
who  have  lived  their  lives  in  desert 
country. 

Another  well  remembered  event  was 
the  swimming  party  held  in  the  ex¬ 
clusive  Hotel  Playa^e  CorUz.  Members 
of  Mexico’s  Olympic  swimming  and 
diving  team  first  put  on  an  exhibition 
of  their  skill,  then  remained  as  life 
guards  while  our  happy  crew  paddled, 
splashed  and  howled  in  the  cool  waters 
to  their  hearts’  content.  Following 
the  swimming  party  there  was  a 
picnic  on  the  beach  and  a  long  hike 
home  along  the  rim  of  the  bay. 

The  two  long  parades  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  were  great  successes. 
Los  Charritos  made  a  hit  with  the 
tumbling  acts  and  the  dancing  of 
Mexican  folk  dances  by  the  majorettes 
as  the  band  provided  the  music. 

Because  of  the  long  trip  home,  and 
because  there  rcas  school  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  the  gang  of  tired  and  happy 
kids  piled  into  the  busses  at  seven- 
thirty,  Sunday  night,  and  started  the 
trek  back,  arriving  in  the  morning, 
Monday. 

To  their  great  happiness  a  large 


silver  cup,  donated  by  the  President 
of  Mexico,  el  SeAor  Lie.  Miguel 
Alemdn,  was  sent  to  them  by  special 
messenger  for  their  participations  in 
the  fiestas. 

The  last  big  band  event  of  the  year, 
the  letter  award  Bandquet  to  which 
all  of  the  families  of  Los  Charritos 
and  the  ofllcials  of  the  schoo’l  were 
invited,  came  and  went.  Farewells 
were  extended  to  our  departing  sen¬ 
iors,  of  whom  there  were  mercifully 
few,  and  so  ended  another  happy  and 
busy  year. 

"Big  plans  are  in  the  making.  A 
new  instructor  to  take  over  the  vocal 
music  has  been  added  to  the  depart¬ 
ment.  Like  all  music  departments  we 
live  on  our  dreams  and  our  glorious 
plans  for  the  future!’’ 


I'll  Be  With  You 
Again  Next  Month 
With  Answers  to  All 
of  Your  Questions 
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Dento  Facial  Study  of  the  Cup  Mouthpiece 

(Begins  on  Page  18) 


keys  on  his  trumpet,  thus  enabling 
him  to  play  the  chromatic  scale.  In 
1813  Frederick  Bluehmel  of  Upper 
Silesia  added  the  rotary  valve  to 
brass  instruments,  and  in  1815  Stolzel, 
a  German,  added  valve  improvements 
to  that.  Perinet  of  Paris  and  Antoine 
Sax  were  instrumental  in  bringing 
nnmerous  mechanical  improvements 
to  our  present  day  instruments.* 

All  instruments  using  a  cup  mouth¬ 
piece  are  in  a  sense  comparable  to 
double  reed  instruments,  the  players 
lips  resembling  double  reeds.  Re¬ 
garding  this  aspect  of  wind  instru¬ 
ment  playing,  E.  G.  Richardson  writes: 

The  lips  are  pressed  by  the  ring 
shaped  rim  of  the  mouthpiece,  and 
by  means  of  the  osculatory  muscle 
the  player  van  alter  the  tension  and 
ribrating  length  of  these  soft  reeds* 

Carse,  in  discussing  ancient  trum¬ 
pets  and  mouthpieces,  writes  the 
iollowing: 

Class  A.  (Brass)  .  .  .  All  instru¬ 
ments  on  ichich  the  sound  is  gener¬ 
ated  by  lip  reeds  in  conjunction  with 
a  cupised  or  conical  mouthpiece.^ 

There  are  definite  reasons  why  the 
tone  quality  produced  by  one  mouth¬ 
piece  differs  from  that  produced  by 
another.  On  mouthpieces  of  the 
cupped  class,  the  reeds  (lips)  are 
assisted  by  an  edge  tone  system  in 
that  the  issuing  breath  can  be  di¬ 
rected  against  a  facing  a  short  dis'- 
tance  away.*  This  “edge”  may  be 
defined  as  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  cup  proper  and  the 
shank.  Most  trumpet  mouthpieces 
have  a  sharp  edge,  the  cornet  a 
lesser  edge,  the  alto  horn  or  mello- 
phone,  trombone,  baritone,  or  eu¬ 
phonium,  the  basses,  and  the  horn 
with  the  least  edge. 

The  mouthpiece  must  be  chosen 
to  fit  the  tuhing  of  the  instrument 
without  offset  thus  preventing  in¬ 
tonation  troubles  caused  through  air 
pockets  between  the  shank  and  the 
leader  pipe  of  the  instrument.  The 
mouthpiece  must  have  a  tapered 
shank  which  will  fit  the  instrument 
for  which  it  is  chosen. 

In  selecting  one  of  the  stock 


’Marion  L.  Jacobs,  “Should  Cup  Mouth¬ 
pieces  be  Constructed  and  Fitted  Espe¬ 
cially  for  Ekich  Individual?”  Unpublished 
masters  thesis.  Western  States  College  of 
Coiorado,  Gunnison,  Colorado,  1939. 

‘E.  O.  Richardson,  Wind  Instruments 
from  Musical  and  Scientiflc  Aspects,  Lon¬ 
don;  1929,  p.  24. 

'Adam  Carse.  Musical  Wind  /nstru- 
menls,  London:  Macmillan,  1939,  p.  227. 

•Harry  Giants.  Helpful  Hints  for  the 
Serious  Minded  Instrumentalist.  Elkhart, 
Indiana:  C.  G.  Conn.  1936.  p.  24. 


mouthpieces,  the  performer  should 
remember  that  a  mouthpiece  wrhich 
will  favor  all  frequencies  or  regis¬ 
ters  cannot  be  made,  although  it  is 
possible  to  secure  a  cup  which  will 
give  an  equal  response  over  the  en¬ 
tire  tonal  range.  The  player  must 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  a  mouthpiece  made  which  is  a 
cure-all  and  that  correct  breathing, 
support,  attack,  tongueing,  and  the 
instrument  itself  all  contribute  ma¬ 
terially  to  good  playing.  In  general, 
it  is  better  to  select  a  mouthpiece 
with  a  narrow  rim  because  the  nar¬ 


row  rim  contributes  to  the  desirable 
quality  and  greater  flexibility.  In 
certain  types  of  work,  such  as  play¬ 
ing  on  the  march  or  playing  con¬ 
stantly,  a  thick  rim  will  provide  a 
cushion  gentle  to  the  lips,  thus 
lengthening  the  player’s  endurance. 
The  edge  of  the  rim  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  If  the  rim  is  sharp  on  the 
inside,  it  provides  a  firm  grip,  and, 
in  the  case  of  players  who  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  the  mouthpiece  from 
slipping,  this  is  to  be  recommended. 

No  mouthpiece,  however,  can  take 
the  place  of  practice,  and  certainly 
no  mouthpiece  alone  can  make  an 
instrumentalist.' 


■Jacobs,  oi>.  cit.,  p.  52. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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How  to  Play  the  Accordion 


the  accordion,  very  few  are  dropped 
through  inability  to  master  the  instru¬ 
ment,  provided  he  gets  plenty  of  en¬ 
couragement  in  the  honte.  Sometimes  par¬ 
ents  expect  too  much  from  their  children, 
especially  if  they  have  Just  bought  a  new 
120  bass  instrument.  Parents  can  defeat 
their  own  best  and  earnest  desires  by 
too  much  criticism  Instead  of  a  little  help¬ 
ful  encouragement  from  them,  will  draw 
forth  the  best  efforts  of  the  child.  Never, 
under  any  circumstances  compare  your 
child  with  some  one  else.  All  talents  are 
different,  no  two  people  are  alike,  in  fact 
in  twins  we  find  oppositee.  Some  may  be 
able  to  memorise  a  piece  in  a  short  period 
of  time  and  forget  it  Just  that  quick, 
while  others  may  take  longer  to  memo¬ 
rise,  but  will  be  able  to  play  it  forever 
afterward.  If  parents  must  compare  their 
child  to  some  one  else  unfavorably,  then 
I  do  suggest  changing  to  another  in¬ 
strument,  such  as  the  marimba,  for  it  will 
relieve  all  concerned  of  an  unhappy  situa¬ 
tion. 

Take  Time  To  PrecHce 
Very  few  pupils  like  to  hear  the  word 
practice,  and  if  parents  would  say  “Let's 
have  fun  and  let  me  hear  your  lesson." 
This  might  do  the  trick,  for  pupils  should 
approach  the  practice  period  in  a  happy 
frame  of  mind,  and  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
get  it  over  with.  Practice  slowly  and  ac¬ 
curately,  but  never  draggy.  If  a  pupil 
plays  only  two  lines  of  his  lesson,  but 
knows  it  is  perfect,  he  has  gained  more 
than  if  he  had  crowded  in  twenty  lines 
and  none  of  it  perfect.  This  kind  of  prac¬ 
tice  is  only  a  waste  of  time  and  energy. 
All  rhythmical  and  technical  exercises 
will  bring  remarkable  results,  only  if  they 
have  been  practiced  slowly  and  accurately. 


Let's  Teach  and  Use  More 


CkafidimA, 


In  School  Bands  and  Orchestras 

By  Anna  Lorgent 

213  Williams  St.,  Aurora,  Illinois 


anger.  A  smiling  happy  teacher  that 
greets  the  pupil  on  entering  the  room 
makes  for  good  team  work  during  the  les¬ 
son.  A  band  director  that  greets  his  band 
members  at  rehearsal,  with  a  smile  on 
his  face  as  he  raises  the  baton,  makes 
for  a  good  rehearsal  as  the  band  mem- 
l>er8  will  respond  in  like  manner.  A  con¬ 
cert  or  recital  presented  with  all  mem¬ 
bers  and  band  director  in  a  happy  frame 
of  mind,  where  the  audience  can  see  the 
expression  of  enjoyment,  eyes  that  sparkle, 
all  strain  has  vanished,  with  this  spirit  of 
zest,  the  concert  is  a  success  as  it  conveys 
its  magic  ui>on  the  audience. 


HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 

Let's  resolve  to  make  1950  a  music 
year,  striving  to  make  more  young  people 
take  up  the  study  of  music.  I.iet  all  of 
us  who  are  engaged  In  the  music  pro- 
fe.ssion,  be  proud  and  thankful  that  we 
iiave  the  opportunity  to  promote  lofty 
and  spiritual  ideals,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  needs  in  the  lives  of  young  jHsiple 
toda.v. 

Rstolufiont 

What  a  wonderful  year  if  our  young 
|M>oi>le  would  make  a  New  Year  resolution 
and  keep  it  of  ''Better  practice  for  1950”, 
“Better  attitude  toward  the  music  les- 
wiii" :  "Better  discipline  at  band  rehear¬ 
sals”.  A  good  resolution  for  all  of  us 
is  to  be  happy  and  laugh  more ;  for 
laughter  dispels  gloom,  fear,  anxiety  and 
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Ton#  Color 

The  accordion  is  known  for  the  many 
effects  it  can  produce  in  tone  color.  Just 
by  the  flicking  of  a  switch,  something 
that  no  other  instrument  can  do.  Accor¬ 
dion  artists  on  radio  are  giving  more 
attention  to  rhythm,  expression  and  phras¬ 
ing,  for  they  know  thousands  of  young 
musicians  are  listening  in,  and  will  try 
to  imitate  what  they  have  heard.  In  the 
past  the  fast,  whirlwind  machine  gun 
playing  left  no  room  for  the  lovely  tone 
coloring  effects,  that  the  artist  of  today 
produces  on  his  instrument. 

Good  Tone 

First,  one  must  have  a  good  instrument, 
a  good  sense  of  musical  expression,  and 
technic.  Complete  co-operation  between 
the  Angers  and  the  manipulation  of  the 
bellows.  It  also  Involves  the  individual's 
conception  of  music,  as  tone  is  subservi¬ 
ent  to  the  meaning  that  is  brought  out, 
or  what  one  creates  musically,  liberating 
one's  own  musical  interpretation,  by  re¬ 
leasing  the  perfect  even  vibration  of  the 
tones. 

Music  Study 

Nearly  every  child  can  learn  to  play 
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Music  Theory  Books 

Every  accordionist  should  study  har¬ 
mony  and  one  of  the  finest  books  on  the 
market  is  “Fundamentals  of  Music  The¬ 
ory"  by  Hohner  and  Howerton  published 
by  Gamble  Hinged  Music  Co.,  Chicago. 
You  may  write  for  a  sample  copy  and  will 
be  amazed  at  the  contents  together  with 
lesson  tests.  Also  every  musician  should 
have  a  music  dictionary  and  a  very  good 
book  is  Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music  by 
Will  Apel,  Harvard  University  Press. 
Every  accordion  teacher  should  have 
“Ps.vchology  for  the  Music  Teacher”  by 
Walter  Samuel  Swisher. 


EXCELSIOR  ACCORDION  ARTIST 


Try  the  accordion  Dick  Contino 
plays — the  new  Excelsior. 

See  how  it  speeds  technique, 
gives  you  a  wider  range 
of  tone  effects . . .  both  in 
treble  and  bass. 

Writi  fir  Irii  citilif 

Send  for  new 
"Anniversary  Edition, 
\  name  of  your 

nearest  dealer. 


This  Illinois  Grand  Championship  Accordion  Band  fau9ht  and  directed  by  Mrs. 
Lar9ent  has  taken  prizes  everywhere  including  three  consecutive  winnin9S  of  the 
hi9hott  award  at  the  Chicagoland  Music  Festival.  It  played  an  important  part  in 
the  grand  opening  of  Mrs.  Largant's  new  accordion  studio  in  Aurora,  Illinois  last 

November. 
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bought  a  very  expensive  120  bass  accor¬ 
dion.  but  the  piano  keys  keep  sticking. 
What  causes  this?  Mr.  <f  .Wr».  James  K. 

Answer;  It  may  be  caused  by  keeping 
the  instrument  in  a  damp  atmosphere 
which  caused  the  wood  in  the  piano  key¬ 
board  to  swell.  Sometimes  fine  sandpaper 
will  ease  this  Immediately.  They  may  be 
rubbing  against  the  guide  which  holds  the 
rod,  or  by  a  key  rubbing  against  another 
key.  Accordion  dealers  sell  their  instru¬ 
ments  with  a  guarantee,  so*  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  worry  about,  and  they  prefer  to 
make  their  own  repairs  and  adjustments, 
rather  than  have  some  amateur  try  to 
fix  it. 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  Our  .son  13  years 
of  age  has  been  playing  a  12  bass  for 
five  years.  We  moved  to  a  larger  city 
and  the  new  teacher  convinced  us  that 
he  was  ready  for  a  120  bass,  which  we 
purchased  and  it  set  us  back  a  bit.  But 
our  son  is  now  losing  Interest  in  his  les¬ 
sons  and  we  have  to  drive  him  to  prac¬ 
tice,  and  he  takes  no  interest  In  the  band 
group  that  his  teacher  placed  him  in. 
What  can  we  do?  3/r.  <f  Mrs.  Pasquate  P. 

Ansteer:  Perhaps  your  son  was  playing 
the  12  bass  five  years  too  long.  Naturally 
getting  into  a  group  that  have  been  play¬ 
ing  together  for  some  time,  may  make 
him  feel  a  little  strange  and  out  of  place. 
But  really  I  am  positive  that  if  he  will 
practice  his  new  instrument  and  follow 
the  advice  of  his  teacher,  that  in  a  very 
short  time,  this  problem  will  be  solved. 
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Thii  it  cold  turkey,  which  hat  abtolutaly  nothing  to  do  with  the  tii  charnting  accordi- 
onittt  who  put  on  the  heat  for  the  great  Turkey  Growert  convention  at  Rotaburg, 
Oregon.  They  are  Eve  Prentice't  Accordion  Girit  of  that  city.  The  two  prottrate 
figurat  on  the  table  with  the  championthip  ribbont  are  labeled  left  to  right,  Gover¬ 
nor  Hall  and  Pretident  Truman,  but  we  hatten  to  atture  you  that  the  two  prottrate 
figures  are  still  turkeys,  just  headed  for  the  dining  tables  of  those  two  famous 

gentlemen. 

For  those  pupils  who  would  like  to  play,  they  want  to  get  to  the  top  in  too  big  of 

and  not  practice,  should  buy  the  book  a  hurry.  It  takes  years  of  hard  work  and 

called  ‘'Mind  Power  in  Music”  by  Douglas  practice  to  develop  a  style  of  muslcian- 

Taylor,  published  by  Belwin  Inc.  Student  ship  in  order  to  achieve  success. 

Conductors  get  the  "Practical  Baton  Tech-  Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  We  have  just 

iilque"  by  Fred  AVaters. 

Questions  and  Answers 

Dear  Mrs.  Largent:  Our  son  15  years 
of  age  has  been  playing  the  accordion  for 
seven  years  under  a  good  teacher.  Our 
desire  was  to  have  him  become  a  concert 
artist.  However,  he  has  been  earning 
money  playing  in  an  orchestra  for  dances 
and  entertainment.  Now  he  wishes  to  stop 
his  classical  playing  and  devote  all  his 
lime  to  popular  and  dance  music.  Please 
advise.  Mrs.  V,  T. 

^NSirer;  We  can  see  his  side  of  it,  as 
it  surely  is  a  continuous  grind  to  try  to 
let  at  the  top.  He  is  so  very  young,  but 
surely  can  realise  that  once  he  becomes 
a  success  on  the  stage  or  radio,  he  will 
have  plenty  of  time  and  money  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  studies.  The  experience  he  has 
gained  playing  for  dances  and  entertain¬ 
ment  will  be  a  great  asset  to  his  concert 
career.  My  advice  Is  lo  never  give  up 
studying,  for  if  he  has  ability,  persever¬ 
ance  and  personality  to  climb,  soon  he 
will  reach  the  ladder  of  success.  The 
trouble  with  young  people  today  is  that 
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MILITARY  ACADEMY 


H  11  I  I  F  W  "At  the  Nation's  Shrine" 

■  ■■  ™  •  ■■  ■  Your  boy  trained  for  responsible  leaderabip. 

_  _  ^j1  College  preparatory  and  Junior  College  for 

[  r  young  gentlemen  12-20.  Graduates  in  over  100  col- 

V  1 1  N  leges  and  in  government  acJkdemiea.  Personalized 

1  11  ^1  L  instruction  by  faculty  of  speciaJiata.  Reading  and 

Speech  Clinics.  All  varsity  sports  and  intra-mural 
athletic  program  for  every  boy.  Thirty-two  modem  fireproof  buildings, 
including  two  gymnasiums  and  hospital.  Motorized  Field  Artillery,  Cavalry, 
Infantry,  and  Band.  Senior  ROTC.  For  illustrated  catalog,  address: 

BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA.  (16  miles  from  Philo.) 

Several  scholarships  with  advanced  musical  training  available  annually  to  qualified  young 
musicians  for  the  Academy  Band.  For  further  information,  address  The  Bandmaster. 


Back  Issues 

Most  all  back  Issuai  of  Tha  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  ara  availabla.  If  ordarad 
by  mall,  3c  additional  for  potfaga  mutt 
ba  addad  to  tha  prica  of  aack  maga- 
daa.  If  back  copiat  ordarad  ara  no 
longar  availabla  your  monay  will  ba  < 
promptly  rafundad. 

Currant  and  two  im- 
madiataly  praceding 
ittuat . 25c  par  copy 

luuat  mora  than  thraa 
months  old,  and  not 
mora  than  nina . 40c  par  copy 

All  iiiuat  mora  than  10 

months  in  arraart . 60c  par  copy 


Please  Mention  the  School  Musician  When  Writing 


VALLEY  FORGE 

MILITARY  SUMMER  BAND  CAMP 

Af  The  Nation's  Shrine 

An  uniorgetfable  summer  vacation  and  musical  training  for  boys 
13  to  18  at  the  nationally  renowned  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy. 
Military  band  drill,  formations,  marching,  individual  instrumental 
instruction,  starlight  concerts;  all  athletic  sport.s  and  swimming  in 
the  Academy’s  lake;  trips  to  historic  places. 

For  Catalog,  write;  THE  BANDMASTER 

Valley  forge  Military  Academy,  Bex  SM,  WAYNE,  PA. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magazine 
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NEW 
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Conventionally  toilorod 
wniformt  thot  con  bo  ro* 
fittod  to  your  bond  ooch 
ftuccooding  yoor  without 
loM  of  ttylo«  boouty,  ond 
without  oxponsivo  oltoro* 
tiont.  An  ojcduttvo  Ston- 
bury  dovolopmont.  Write 
for  complete  detoiU. 


Available  in  Woolen 
and  Cotton  Fabrics 

Let  Stonbury  design  your 
new  uniforms  in  the  lotest 
style  ond  color  in  either 
Woolen  or  Cotton  Pobrics. 

Low  Prices.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments. 

A 

Wrhm  for  Coinplof  Ootoil* 


STANBURY  &  COMPANY 

210  West  8th  St., KANSAS  CITY  6, MO. 


UNIFORMS 

BtHS-IUIIIKTIES 

Place  your  Uniform 
problem  in  our 
hands.  Nearly  a 
century  of  experi¬ 
ence,  and  our  repu¬ 
tation,  are  your 
guide  when  invest¬ 
ing  your  Uniform 
Dollar.  Please  men¬ 
tion  colors  and 
quantity  desired 
when  writing  for 
catalog. 

GEORGE  EVAHS  &  CO.,  liK. 

Band  Uniforms  Since  1860 

132  North  Fifth  Street,  Dept.  S.M. 

Philadelphia  6.  Po. 


San/i  TftiisJc  fieview 

Every  Number  Reviewed  in  this  Column  has  been  Read,  Studied,  by 
our  Own  Band,  is  accurately  Graded  and  Described. 

By  Richard  Brlffain 

Materials  Instructor 
and  Concert  Band  Director 
VanderCook  School  of  Music, 

Chicago 


E.  Easy.  M.  Madium.  D.  Difficult. 

CAPRICIOUS  ALOYSIUS  (E),  Nar- 
old  L.  Walters — A  clarinet  solo  -with 
band  accompaniment  that  is  easy  and 
modern  enough  in  melody  and  chord 
structure  to  interest  all.  The  solo  part 
is  very  easy  technically  and  does  not 
go  too  high  in  register  until  the  flnal 
note  which  is  “F”  on  the  Bj,  clarinet. 
We  used  two  or  three  solo  clarinets 
on  the  solo  part  to  make  the  solo  part 
stand  out  more — one  or  more  clarinets 
w’ill  suffice  on  the  solo  part.  The  in¬ 
troduction  is  maestoso  for  the  band 
with  two  easy  short  cadenzas  for  the 
solo  instrument.  The  first  movement 
is  modern  and  dreamy  in  style  with  an 
allegro  passage  following  that  has  no 
notes  more  difficult  than  eights.  The 
numlter  is  in  concert  “Ei,'’  throughout. 
PHh. — Rubank  FI  Rd  13.00.  Sj/m  Rd 
$4.50. 

LARGO  APPASSIONATA  (E),  L. 
Van  Reetheven — arr.  Ony  F.  Foreman 
— This  classical  number  lor  band  is 
excellent  literature  for  developing  a 
broad  sustained  style  in  playing.  The 
key  is  “E|)”  throughout  and  is  best 
taken  in  a  slow  iBub-divided  three  beats 
per  measure — the  oboe  and  fiute  cues 
are  good  so  that  most  any  sized  group 
can  use  the  number.  I  recommend  this 
number  to  you  highly  as  being  a  good 
piece  of  literature  for  band.  Pub. — 
Relwin  FI  Rd  |3.00.  tSym  Rd  $4.00. 

SWING  LOW  SWEET  CHARIOT 
(M),  Transcribed  by  J.  J.  Morrissey — 
.A  trombone  solo  with  l>and  that  is  well 
scored.  The  number  is  in  “Bjj”  and 
requires  but  three  minutes  to  play. 
It  is  an  excellent  program  or  encore 
selection  if  you  have  an  outstanding 
trombonist  that  you  would  like  to  fea¬ 
ture.  The  opening  section  and  first 
theme  is  in  a  slow  broad  4/4  with  a 
swing  chorus  at  letter  C.  The  closing 
measures  return  to  the  original  tempo 
in  a  minor  mode.  Pub. — Mills  FI  Rd 
$4.50.  Sym  Rd  $6.00. 

OVERTURE  FOR  BAND  (D),  Men¬ 
delssohn — A  classical  style  overture 
written  by  the  composer  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  The  number  is  in  C  major 
and  opens  with  an  Andante  movement 
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Band  Uniforms  of  finest  Quality  are  * 
the  most  sconomical.  Styling,  smart 
appearance,  with  complete  comfort  to  $ 
the  musicien  in  all  positions,  is  im-  * 
portent.  Before  you  buy  get  com-  ? 
plete  information  from  Saco.  „ 
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in  3/4  which  is  followed  by  the  Allegro 
Vivace  in  -  4/4.  The  overture  is  well 
scored  by  Felix  Greissle  and  is  adapted 
to  the  instrumentation  of  the  modern 
symphonic  band.  Bits  of  the  melodies 


Mr.  Brifia  in 


from  “A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream" 
which  was  later  written  by  the  same 
composer  may  be  heard  in  this  over¬ 
ture.  Pub. — Schirmer  FI  Bd  $5.50. 
Sym.  Bd  $8.50.  This  price  includes  a 
full  score. 

CORDOBA  (M),  Ernesto  Lecuona — 
orr.  Larry  Anthony. — This  3/4  num¬ 
ber  is  a  typical  Spanish  style  number 
that  is  not  technically  difficult  but  re¬ 
quires  a  flexible  organization  as  the 
rhythm  is  enhanced  by  accelerandos 
and  ritards.  Two  keys  “G  Minor  and 
0  Major"  are  used.  This  is  a  good 
program  selection.  Pub. — Marks  FI  Bd 
$5.00.  Sym  Bd  $7.50. 

EVANGELINE  (E),  F.  L.  Buchtel-- 
This  well  arranged  easy  number  will 
be  a  popular  contest  and  program 
selection  for  young  bands.  The  num¬ 
ber  is  full  and  melodic  and  can  be 
used  by  most  any  sized  group.  A  five 
lined  score  is  used  for  the  conductor 
that  is  easy  to  read  and  tell  what  the 
various  sections  are  playing.  A  broad 
andante  melody  and  allegro  non  troppo 
Is  used  in  the  key  of  “Eh”  with  a 
leisurely  waltz  movement  in  the  key 
of  “Ah".  There  are  no  difficult  rhythm 
patterns  and  the  register  involved  is 
limited  so  that  the  number  will  go 
well  for  young  bands.  Pub. — Mills  FI 
Bd  $5.00.  Sym  Bd  $7.00. 

Excerpts  from  TSCHAIKOWSKY’S 
fifth  symphony  (E),  F.  L.  Buck- 


Make  America's 

Outstanding  Uniform  Value 


•  Year  after  year,  America’s  leading 
school  bands  choose  Craddock  Uniforms 
because  they  are  "tops”  in  style,  design, 
appearance,  fit,  and  workmanship.  All 
factors  considered,  Craddock  uniforms 
cost  less  per  year  to  own — afford  greater 
personal  pride  and  satisfaction.  Buy 
Craddock,  the  choice  of  champions. 


•“Tlw  Craddsck  Bandsmaii’* 

-chock-full  of  practical,  origi¬ 
nal  uniform  design  ideas  is 
available  without  charge  to 
superintendents,  principals 
and  band  directors  only. 
Others,  $1.50  per  copy. 


CRADDOCK  UNIFORMS 

CRADDOCK  BUILDING,  K  A.N  S  A  S  CITY,  MO. 


Amenca’i  foremoat  de¬ 
signer  and  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Band  and 
Drum  Corps  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  RY  OSTWALO,  INC. 

Klein  Office  end  Plenti 
Boa  351,  S4e4en  Idend  I,  New  Yerl 


UNIFORMS 

Sfyfa,  Qucffty,  Vola* 

BANDS  ~  MAJORETTES 

Marching  Lights 
Belts  Flags 

Boots  Gloves 

Braids  Plumes 

Buttons  Spats 

Caps  Suspenders 

EmUems  Ties 

LOUIS  O.  lAINI  S  SON 

39  Weti.Ademi  CMceee  3,  NReele 


otmi 


Schooli^  Bands 

Smart  Styling  Sim^ior  Quality 

WRITE  TODABFOR  SfORMATION 
ADVISE  «HCX)^QLORS 


AMERICAN  UNIFORM  COMPANY 
134  SO.  ELEVENTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 


IFe  Con  Supply 

BAND  UNIFORMS 

NOW 

Made  to  Order 
Uniforms  for  All 
Organizations 

70  Years’  Experience 
Catalog  and  Prices  Upon 
Application 

PETTIBONE  BROS.  MFG.  CO 

BSSlOMnSI.  CImIbmM2.0Mi 
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t  D.  V.  PRICE  &  CO. 


CUSTOM  TAILORED 


UNIFORMS 


b«*n  nctionally  accUimad  for  tha  di> 


Hnrfiva  ttyla  and  tuparior  contruction 


QUALITY 
UNIFORMS 


FOR  ORCHESTRAS 
BANDS  •  DRUM  CORPS 
MAJORETTES 


COMPLETE  UNIFORM  SERVICE 
WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


231)0  WEST  WABANSIA  AVE. 
CHICAGO  47 


145  UNIFORMS 

Beautifully  Pictured 

COLORS 


Two  Stylo 


CLOTH.... 
60  Shadot 
12  Qualitioa 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GREENVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


Jfluhl  I  S  of 
HIGH  <.W\I)I 
IS4I0HMS 


lel — This  excerpt  from  the  Fifth  Sym¬ 
phony  of  Tschaikowsky  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  young  band  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  good  music  and  still 
stay  within  their  technical  ability. 
Register  and  technical  problems  are 
limited  and  the  time  required  to  play 
the  number  shouldn’t  take  more  than 
three  minutes  thus  making  it  within 
the  endurance  limitations  of  a  young 
group.  This  numlier  should  go  well  as 
a  contest  selection  for  a  class  C  or  D 
band.  Puh. — Kio»  FI  Rd  $1.50.  Rym  Bd 
$2.50. 


DRY  BONES  (M),  arr.  Paul  Yoder— 
This  novelty  that  was  made  popular 
by  the  Fred  Waring  group  is  now 
available  for  the  concert  band.  The 
novelty  opens  with  the  percussion 
playing  a  rhythm  pattern  very  softly 
and  then  having  each  section  come  in 
with  the  melody  until  the  entire  band 
has  performed  with  the  percussion 
playing  a  solid  rhythm  behind  the 
entire  l)and  arrangement.  Pub. — KJot 
FI  Rd  $3.50.  8ym  Bd  $5.00. 


All  Time  "Old  Timer" 

For  the  “All  Time-Old  Timer’’  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  month,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  “Love’s  Own  Sweet  Song’’  from 
the  opera  “Sari”.  Paul  Yoder  has  made 
an  excellent  march  from  this  3/4 
melody  and  I’m  sure  that  you  would 
enjoy  using  the  number  as  a  warm-up 
selection  at  contest.  It  Is  also  a  flne 
program  march.  Pub. — Marks  FI  Bd 
$1.25. 


If  dMirad,  wa  will  DESIGN 
uniform  aipacially  for  you. 
School  and  Band  Bannart, 
Flags,  Throwing  Flag*. 

•  Spactal  Foldar  in  Colors. 


pride  in  keeping  their  individual  les¬ 
sons  and  practice  up  to  date.  The 
sweetness  of  the  musical  sounds 
which  meet  the  ear,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  uniformed  band  on  the  march,  are 
truly  as  satisfying  as  a  big  piece  of 
freshly  baked  apple  pie  served  warm 
with  just  the  right  amount  of  cheese 
— “Cheese,  that’s  it,”  some  would  say, 
“It’s  the  cheese  that  makes  the  pie" 
that  final  something — 

There  It  goes  down  the  street— the 
L.  H.  S.  marching  band — the  uniforms 
are  trim,  the  batons  are  twirling,  sun¬ 
light  on  the  brass,  all  eyes  are  steady, 
oneness  in  step,  the  drums  are  ready 
— now  the  music.  We,  on  the  side¬ 
lines,  are  in  tune  with  them  in  our 
hearts.  These  are  our  boys  and  girls 
marching  into  the  future. 


for  Tow  Baud . . .  NEW 


•  BETTCR  APPEARANCE 


•  LONGER  WEAR 


•  LOWER  COST 


Sam  Brown . $3.50 

Garrison  . $2.00 

Waist  Belt  . $1.60 


Mrs.  Wise's  Apple  Pie 

(Begins  on  page  5) 

have  a  proper  place  to  carry  on  dally 
rehearsal.  The  light  and  heat  should 
be  regulated  for  the  pupils  health  and 
comfort.  There  should  be  proper 
equipment,  chairs,*  stands,  and  instru¬ 
ment  storage.  Many  schools  do  not 
have  any  rehearsal  room  but  meet  on 
the  auditorium  stage.  We  have  a 
splendid  room  but  do  need  sunlight 
and  fresh  air  to  get  away  from  a  cer¬ 
tain  dampness. 

After  all  what  is  an  apple  pie  but 
a  limp,  soggy,  unappetizing  mess  un¬ 
til  the  cook  has  cleverly  preheated  the 
oven  to  the  right  temperature  and 
placed  it  there  in  to  slowly  and  surely 
absorb  the  heat  until  it  permeates  its 
very  being  and  transforms  it  into  a 
crisp  brown  crusty  creature  capable 
of  winning  the  heart  of  any  man.  In¬ 
deed!  What  is  a  band  without  weekly 
lessons  and  daily  practice  but  a  thing 
of  squeaks  and  squawks  and  groans 
that  drive  the  director  into  a  frenzy 
and  cause  the  spectators  to  cover  their 
ears.  What  a  difference  In  the  final 
result  when  the  boys  and  girls  take 


AMERICA'S  FINEST  BELT 


OVERLAND  PARK,  KANSAS 


UNIFORMS  for 
BANDS  and  ORCHESTRAS 


All  tp*«ially  detigned.  Tell 
ttt  what  yea  have  in  mind. 


Wa  will  submit  aU  nacat- 


sary  thatckas. 


Marcus  Ruben,  Inc, 


(Sine*  lITt) 

Htiold  J.  D' Ancons.  Preo 
FOR  A  MORE  UNIFORM  WORLD 


Dapt.  0—435  Savth  Stota  St.,  Ckkago  5,  IH. 
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On  parade  or  In  the  field,  Brlte-Life  Belts 
are  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  durability. 
No  cracking,  peeling,  curling,  scratches,  or 
smudge  can  spoil  their  beauty  or  shorten 
their  life  and  usefulness.  No  expensive, 
tiresome  cleaning.  Just  wipe  Brite-Life 
clean  with  a  damp  cloth.  Write  for  specifi¬ 
cations.  Order  a  sample  belt. 

Available  through  your  reaular  Uniform 
Supplier  or  order  direct. 


Supplier  or  order  direct. 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

MORGAN  BELT  COMPANY 
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A  Short  History 
Of  the  Double  Bass 

By  5/5gt,  Wiltiam  J.  Zsehunke 
United  States  Air  Force  Band 


The  flrst  double  basses  are  believed 
to  have  been  made  In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tsiy.  In  1902  a  bass  was  found  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  the  marking  inside  “Q.  Biliini- 
Onna,  1584.”  Basses  were  of  all  sizes 
raafing  from  slightly  larger  than  our 
preeent  day  cello  to  huge  basses  measur- 
ii«  DP  to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  smaller  basses  be¬ 
ing  the  forerunner  of  our  present  day 
baas.  As  these  small  basses  had  only 
(our  strings  they  may  have  been  prede- 
csMors  of  the  modern  cello.  The  larger 
tastes  used  as  many  as  nine  string.s. 
Some  had  a  set  of  sympathetic  strings 
under  the  finger  board  which  would  vi¬ 
brate  when  the  top  strings  were  played 
upon.  Sympathetic  will  only  vibrate  when 
pirfectly  in  tune  with  the  top  strings  and 
u  it  was  hard  to  keep  these  sympathetic 
strings  in  tune  this  system  was  used  only 
a  short  time.  tAter  on  the  number  of 
firings  was  reduced  to  six  and  tuned  D 
G  C  E  A  D. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
(-mturies  the  smaller  basses  were  con- 
aidtred  indispensable  sis  a  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture  in  every  fashionable  house.  It  was 
the  custom  to  hang  the  bass  on  the  wall 
and  use  it  whenever  there  was  a  lull  in 
conversation.  Small  basses  were  hung  ^ 
over  the  left  shoulder  and  played  on  in 
church  processions  or  used  by  strolling 
players.  Large  basses  were  used  in  church 
hands  to  supply  a  firm  bass.  Not  too  much 
technic  could  be  accomplished  on  such 
large  Instruments  or  those  slung  over  the 
shoulder.  Playing  was  usually  limited  to 
lingering  In  the  first  position.  Some  prog¬ 
ress  in  technic  was  made  only  on  those 
instruments  similar  In  size  of  those  used 
today.  Throughout  these  two  centuries 
basses  were  made  In  all  sizes  and  various 
eiperiments  were  tried.  Some  basses  were 
made  with  a  rear  door.  A  small  boy  was 
Placed  inside  the  bas.s  and  while  he  sang 
the  player  would  sing  and  play  the  bas.s. 
Another  player  had  a  bass  so  large  he 
had  to  cut  a  hole  In  the  celling  of  his 
home  to  put  the  neck  through.  When  he 
wanted  to  tune  the  bass  he  had  to  go 
upstairs  and  to  play  the  bass  stand  on 
a  box.  Collapsible  basses  were  tried  but 
with  little  success.  However,  in  Italy 
basses  with  detachable  necks  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  especially  for  traveling 
purposes.  The  number  of  strings  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  limit  of  three  to  five  strings. 
N'o  set  pattern  of  tuning  was  used  al¬ 
though  the  most  popular  was  tuning  in 
fourths  or  fifths  using  O  D  A  or  D  Q  C. 

The  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  marks  the  maturing  of  the  double 
bass  to  the  size  used  at  present  day. 
Idany  small  basses  were  reduced  In  size 
and  converted  to  cellos.  Very  large  basses 
were  made  smaller  to  a  point  where  It 
*u  technically  possible  to  play  them. 
Three-string  basses  were  most  popular 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  when  a  fourth  string  was  added.  A 


standard  tuning  in  fourths  was  adopted 
using  E  A  D  O  strings.  A  few  five-string 
basses  are  used  with  a  low  C  or  B  string. 
At  the  time  the  bass  became  mature  there 
lived  a  fine  bass  player  named  Domenico 
Dragonetti.  He  proved  to  the  musical 
world  that  It  was  possible  to  play  many 
things  on  the  bass  not  believed  possible. 
It  is  said  that  Dragonetti  was  able  to 
play  the  most  difficult  cello  music  on  the 
bass.  He  played  In  Beethovan's  orchestra 
and  it  is  believed  that  Dragonetti  In¬ 
fluenced  Beethovan  to  write  some  of  the 
fine  bass  passages  found  in  his  symphon¬ 
ies.  About  fifty  years  after  Dragonetti  had 
made  a  place  for  the  bass  in  the  orchestra 
there  lived  another  bassist  named  Botte- 
sini.  He  showed  that  the  bass  could  be 
used  also  as  a  solo  instrument  and  intro¬ 
duced  the  French  bow  into  the  art  of  bass 
playing. 

The  turn  of  the  twentieth  century 
marked  one  more  mechanical  Improve¬ 
ment  to  the  double  bass.  Although  E  is 
the  lowest  note  on  the  bass  a  few  com¬ 
posers  have  written  bass  parts  in  their 
music  to  low  C.  Those  players  who  had 
five-string  basses  could  play  down  to 
C  but  other  players  having  only  four- 
string  basses  would  have  to  transpose 
those  parts  one  octave  higher.  Richard 
Wagner  In  his  operas  wrote  many  bass 
parts  below  E  and  insisted  that  his  bass 
players  tune  down  to  low  C  and  play 
what  he  had  written  rather  than  trans- 
l)ose  one  octave  higher.  Tuning  down  to 
low  C  creates  an  awkward  fingering  in 
relation  to  the  higher  strings.  Five-string 
basses  are  not  too  practical  becau.se  the 
curve  of  the  fingerboard  as  well  as  the 
curve  of  the  bridge  cannot  be  made  large 
enough  to  allow  all  the  strings  to  vibrate 
in  all  directions  without  touching  an¬ 
other  string.  A  ba.sslst,  Max  Poike  in 
ilermany  Invented  in  1897  a  mechanical 
devise  to  attach  to  the  E  string.  This 
“Contra  C  Extension”  uses  an  extended 
fingerboard  along  the  E  string  and  is 
attached  to  the  scroll.  When  the  player 
wishes  to  play  below  E  he  presses  a 
lever  attached  to  the  neck  of  his  bass 
with  his  thumb.  This  opens  the  machine 
to  C  and  with  four  additional  levers 
along  his  fingerboard  he  Is  able  to  play 
his  semi-tones.  Richard  Strauss  too  has 
written  many  bass  parts  down  to  C.  Not 
all  basses  have  this  machine  except  those 
in  major  symphony  orchestras.  The  pres¬ 
ent  day  bass  has  reached  its  perfection 
along  with  other  instruments  of  the  violin 
family.  Basses  made  today  are  con¬ 
structed  with  the  physical  demands  of  the 
player  in  mind.  They  are  made  with  slop¬ 
ing  shoulders  to  enable  the  player  to  hold 
the  bass  and  reach  thumb  positions  easier. 
For  dance  bands  some  metal  basses  made 
of  aluminum  have  been  made  and  ply¬ 
wood  basses  have  become  popular  In  re¬ 
cent  years.  However,  their  tone  Is  not 
as  nice  as  basses  made  of  regular  wood 
and  are  rarely  tolerated  in  fine  concert 
or  symphony  orchestras. 
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Cheaper  Than 
Binding  Your  Own 


All  New  Fresh  Copies 


In  High  School  and  College 
Libraries,  throughout  America, 
band  and  orchestra  musicians 
have  access  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  in  school-year  bound 
volumes. 

Just  a  Few 
Remaining 

In  this  cyclopedia  of  music 
education,  20  years  in  compiling, 
both  student  and  director  will 
find  the  gratifying  answer  to  his 
every  problem;  the  right  solution 
expressed  in  the  practical  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  nation's  most  author¬ 
itative  teachers  and  directors, 
past  and  present. 

Order  Vol.  20 -Now 

Each  summer  copies  of  the 
preceding  school  year's  issues  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Sep¬ 
tember  to  June  inclusive,  are 
bound  into  fine  books.  These 
bindings  are  in  red  library  linen 
with  stiff  covers.  Gold  lettering. 
Price,  $4.35  including  mailing 
charges.  Cash  in  full  must  ac¬ 
company  all  orders  whether  for 
immediate  or  future  delivery. 
Limited  supply.  Order  your  Vol¬ 
ume  20  NOW. 

The  School  Musician 

28  E.  Jackson,  Chicago  4 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Promote 

Your  Bundle  Plan  Subscription 

While  Music  Interest  is  at  its  Height 


Bandmasters  acclaimed  it  “the  greatest  impetus  given  in* 
stmmental  School  Mnsic  since  1923,”  Orchestra  Directors 
raDied  their  musicians  at  once — and  everywhere,  to  the  new 
and  generous  S-M  Bundle  Plan. 

Let  yonr  entire  student  musician  hody  enjoy  and  benefit 
hy  reading  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  regnlarly.  One  or 
two  library  or  band-room  copies  are  insnfltcient. 

By  the  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  yon  get  twenty-five,  or  fifty 
copies  every  month  which  may  be  distributed  to  certain 
individuals  for  home  reading.  This  is  a  new  economical  way 
to  get  complete  coverage  of  valuable  information. 

The  regular  departmentals  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
on  drums,  solo  brass,  flute,  clarinet,  and  other  instruments 
have  been  called,  “u  liberal  education  in  muaie."  The  fea¬ 
ture  articles  are  an  inspiration  to  musicians  as  well  as  di¬ 


rectors  and,  “The  School  Mnsic  News”  is  an  ever  renewing 
spur  to  young  ambition.  School  bands  and  orchestras  are 
best  where  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  reading  is  required. 

Here  are  the  new  bundle  rates — 

Cash  with  Order  Required 

25  Copies  Monthly  for . $27.00 

50  Copies  Monthly  for .  50.00 

10  Months,  Mailed  to  One  Address. 

So  send  yonr  Bundle  Plan  order  now — or  as  soon  a» 
possible  after  school  opens  in  September.  To  sUrt  with  the 
September  issue,  yonr  order  must  be  received  before  that 
important  first  fall  issue  goes  to  press. 

So  don’t  delay.  Act  Today! 


The  School  Musician  Publishing  Co.  •  28  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


lAMO  INSTRUMENTS  retired  and  refinished.  I 
Syicialisls  on  bass  horns.  Gold  and  silver  plat¬ 
an,  lacquering.  Polished,  satin  and  sandblast 
iasbes.  Valve  rebuilding.  Fast  guaranteed  serv¬ 
let.  Estimates  (urnished.  Handling  work  for 
Dttlers  all  over  the  South.  Write  for  “FREE” 
price  list.  Lewis  Plating  Company,  237  Trinitv 
Ave.,  S.  W.,  Atlanta,  Grorgia. 

UNDMASTERS  ATTENTION:  Our  entire 
Hack  of  instruments  both  new  and  used  will 
be  told  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Write  for  our 
■eciil  Ptice  list  on  this  sale.  Crestline  Music 
Sop,  Crestline,  Ohio. 

■and  instrument  Rental  Service:  Alsu 
Easy  Rental-Purchase  Plan,  $S.0U  Monthly. 
Paa  American — Holton  trumpets  $65.00 ;  Conn 
Ctaquerur  trumpet  $75.00;  Holton  cornet  $45.00; 
Pcdkr  clarinet  $48.50 ;  $W.00 — Kay  Guitar  out- 
it  $38.50;  New  $110.00  clarinets  $68.50.  Saxo- 
Bellfront  baritone  horns,  French  horns, 
■Bb  Sousaphones  40%  Discount;  Martin  Eb 
Bats  $80.00.  b4u  buy,  try :  Mountjoy  Musicians 
Supply,  1629  Park.  S^alia,  Missouri. 

BARGAINS  in  Band  and  Orchestra  instruments, 
Sttodard  makes,  mail  25  cents  for  complete 
■asical  instruments  catalogue  of  everything. 
Sbvacek  Music  Co.,  610  Franklin,  Waco,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE:  Conn  wooden  alto  clarinet,  new  I 
1941  just  overhauled.  Inspection  privileges, 
$250.00.  Robert  Welty,  Columbia  City,  Indiana. 


kXCONDITIONED  cornets  and  trumpets, 
$43.50  up.  Hundreds  to  choose  from.  Trom^nes 
$47.50,  up.  Boehm  system  Bb  clarineu  $52.50, 
ap.  Alto  saxophones  ^9.50,  up.  C  melody  saxo¬ 
phones,  $39.50,  up.  Alto  horns  and  mellophones 
$45.00,  up.  Baritone  horns  $72.50,  up.  Upright 
basses,  $97.50,  up.  French  horns,  $97.50,  up. 
Hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  good  useable  school 
mstruments  to  choose  from,  at  Bargain  Prices. 
Cabart  Boehm  system  alto  clarinet  $165.00.  Buf- 
iet  Boehm  system  Bass  clarinet  $285.00.  Buffet 
Boehm  system  alto  clarinet  $245.00.  Buffet  Con¬ 
servatory  English  horn  $265.00.  Heckel  system 
Bassoon  outfit  $265.00.  New  —  Import  Heckel 
system  Bassoon  outfit  $385.00.  Kohlert  conserva¬ 
tory  oboe  $165.00.  Kohlert  military  oboe  $65.00. 
Conservatory  Bassoon  outfit  $110.00.  Loree  Con¬ 
servatory  oboe  $325.00.  King  gold  lacquered  BB 
recording  bass  horn  $345.00.  Rob^t  Wood 
Boehm  A  clarinet  with  case  and  cover  $110.00. 
Conn  double  French  horn  outfit  $235.00.  Deagan 
No.  62,  J'/j  Oct.  Imperial  Marimba  $275.00. 
Ludwig  4  Octave  Marimba  $145.00.  Le^y  2yi 
Oct.  white  ducco  vibraphones  with  2  carrying 
cases  $265.00.  Conn  BB  sousaphone  $295.00. 
New— Gold  lacquered  BB  sousaphone  $265.00. 
54  size  string  bass  $157.50.  Lyon  &  Healy,  5 
valve,  double  bell  Euphonium  $125.00.  French 
Selmer  gold  lacquered  baritone  saxophone  outfit 
$365.00.  Martin  Committee  tenor  saxophone  out- 
6t.  like  new  $197.50.  Shopworn  glockenspiel 
outfit  $39.50.  Conn  Conqueror  trombone  outfit 
$13.^.00.  Martin  Committee  trombone  outfit 
$135.00.  Super  Olds  trumpet  outfit  $147.50. 
French  Selmer  trumpet  outfit  $135.00.  Used 
violin  outfits,  $14.50,  up.  Used  cellos,  $37.50, 
up.  Pan  American  gold  lacquered  Eb  sousaphone 
$345.00  and  hundreds  upon  hundreds  more  Bar¬ 
gain  Values  Available.  Write  us  your  band 
problems  as  we  carry  thou.sands  of  reconditioned 
good  value  instruments  in  stock.  Write  for  free 
Bargain  List.  Adelson's  Musical  Instrument  Ex¬ 
change,  446  Michigan  Avenue,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


MEYER’S  Preview  of  Bargains  (Catalog)  Fall 
and  Winter  Edition  1949  is  now  ready  for  mail 
ing.  It’s  different — it’s  new.  It  will  pay  you  to 
see  our  catalog  before  buying.  Write  for  your 
copy  today.  Hundreds  of  guaranteed  school  tested 
and  approved  band  and  orchestra  instruments, 
both  new  and  rebuilt,  ready  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Our  warehouse  is  loaded  with  famous 
name  brand  instrummts  and  accessories.  All  at 
new  low  prices.  Take  advantage  of  the  unusual 
savings  now  possible  by  purchasing  from  Meyer's. 
Large  selection  of  sousaphones,  bell  front  and 
upright  bass  horns,  mellophones,  single  and  dou¬ 
ble  French  horns,  bell  front  and  upright  alto  and 
hiiritone  horns,  clarinets,  comets,  trumpets,  saxo¬ 
phones,  Heckel  and  conservatory  bassoons,  bass 
and  alto  clarinets,  English  hot  ns,  conservatory 
and  military  oboes,  flutes,  piccolos,  tympani,  vi¬ 
braphones,  cymbals,  chimes  and  celestes.  New 
school  budget  payment  plan  and  rental  purchase 
plan  now  available.  Write  us  for  details  and 
about  your  requirements.  Announcing  “A  New 
Policy.”  We  will  ship  on  10  day  approval. 
Meyer’s  specializes  in  equipping  school  bands  and 
orchestras.  Let  a  specialist  quote  you  on  your 
requirements.  From  “A  Single  Instrument  to  a 
Whole  Band.”  Will  ship  same  day  as  order  is 
received.  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454-L 
Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. _ 

1  WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all 
kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones,  pic¬ 
colos,  alto  horns — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


WE  WANT  YOUR  musical  instruments.  High 
est  prices  for  all  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 
Especially  want  sousaphones,  bass  horns,  bari¬ 
tone  horns,  bass  clarinets,  valve  trombones,  bass 
tromixines,  as  well  as  all  other  instruments. 
Write  or  send  us  your  instrument  for  the  high¬ 
est  cash  or  trade-in  appraisal.  We  will  pay 
transportation  charges.  Meyer’s  Musical  Ex¬ 
change  Co.,  454-L  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26, 
Mich. 


REED  MAKING 

WALDO  OBOE  REEDS:  Guaranteed  hand 
made,  selected  cane,  free  blowing,  beautiful  tone, 
perfect  pitch,  professional  model,  nationally 
known,  $1.25;  3  for  $3.25.  Maxim  Waldo,  1475 
Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York. 


OBOE  REEDS,  made  from  imported  cane.  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  $1.00  each;  85c  plus  old  tubes. 
Try  them.  Also  E  horn  reeds.  Russell  Saunders, 
Box  157,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


BASSOON  REEDS  —  The  Ferrell  Bassoon 
Reeds  nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists 
for  their  satisfactory  service,  made  from  that  fine 
quality  genuine  French  Cane;  4— Reeds  $3.80; 
$11  doz.  John  E.  Ferrell  (New  address)  9523 
Erie  Drive,  St.  Louis  County,  Affton  23,  Mo. 
(Bassoonist  with  St.  Ixiuis  Symphony  Orchestra) 


Here's  Cash  for  You 
Sell  Those  Old  Uniforms 
Those  Unused  Instruments 
Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 

_ REED  MAKING _ 

REEDS-OBOES:  I  will  make  your  reeds  as 
perfect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch : 
$1.50  each,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes 
and  English  horns,  Loree  and  other  makes.  Reed 
making  materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard 
Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FREE  Catalogues:  New  Instruments  on  Trial 
Purchase  Plan,  Reconditioned  instruments.  String 
instruments  and  accessories.  Music  Dept.  Sup¬ 
plies  and  music  stands.  Jack  Spratt,  Old  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.  _ 

BAND  LEADERS:  I’ll  make  you  Special,  Orig¬ 
inal,  Professional,  Arrangements  of  any  music, 
new,  old,  original,  for  all  occasions  for  your  indi¬ 
vidual  bands,  solos,  ensembles,  or  for  publication. 
Special  prices,  quick  service.  Ed  Chenette, 
Watonga,  Oklahoma. 


COMPOSERS:  Sell  Your  Music  —  I’ll  arrange 
your  marches,  song  overtures,  etc.,  for  band, 
orchestra,  piano,  voice,  in  the  same  professional 
style  that  sold  my  music  to  Fischer’s  Pro-art, 
llelwin,  Rubank,  Fillmore,  Schirmer,  Presser, 
Jenkins,  and  many  othCTS.  Send  your^  melody 
for  free  advice  and  special  prices.  Ed  Chenette, 
Watonga,  Oklahoma. 


BANDMASTERS  I  I  I  Two  snappy  melodious 
numliers  you  should  have:  “Premier  Amour” 
Valse,  “Tatler”  March.  Solidly  arranged,  band, 
orchestra,  75  cents.  Just  off  the  press  Mayhelle 
concert  waltz,  band  only,  $1.00.  Jim  Mack, 
,t  Walnut  Court,  Alton,  Illinois. _ 

UNIFORMS 

FOR  SALE:  39  band  capes,  scarlet  and  black, 
39  military  hats,  3  majorette  and  1  major  uni¬ 
form.  Lot  $50.00.  High  School  sizes.  Lan¬ 
caster  High  School,  Lancaster,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  23  band  capes  and  overseas  style 
caps.  Made  of  high  quality  black  broadcloth 
lined  with  cardinal  silk.  Very  good  condition, 
price  $6.50  each.  Shabbona  Community  High 
School,  Theo.  A.  Watne,  Supt.,  Shabbona,  Jlli- 

nois. _ 

FOR  SALE:  35  wool  flannel  cadet  jackets  and 
military  caps.  Gold  with  black  trim.  $150.00 
takes  them.  If  interested  write  Ernest  F.  Brown, 
Kingman  High  School,  Kingman,  Indiana. _ 


FOR  SALE:  Band  Uniforms  —  36  used,  red 
capes,  vests,  and  military  style  caps  all  trimmed 
in  white.  Various  Jr.  High  and  High  School 
sizes.  Also  conductors  uniform,  cream  trimmed 
in  gold,  size  34  with  5  inch  seam.  All  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Send  inquiries  to  Band  Director, 
DeMotte  High  School,  DeMotte,  Indiana. 


See  Next  Page  for  More  Interesting  Bargains 
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mean  a  continuance  of  rehearsals  and 
a  furthering  of  their  musical  activities 
out  of  school  and  would  give  them  a 
chance  to  get  acquainted  with  a  much 
larger  repertoire  of  music. 

The  idea  sparked.  The  Commission 
turned  the  project  over  to  its  recrea¬ 
tion  department  for  action.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  the  City  Board  of 
Education  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  much  needed  larger  instru¬ 
ments  and  for  the  band  to  have  a  good 
rehearsal  room.  The  local  papers  were 
very  gracious  in  their  promotion  of 
the  plan.  Three  weeks  later  we  gave 
our  first  concert,  then  continued  con¬ 
certs  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  Overton 
Park  until  the  first  of  September.  We 
gave  eight  concerts,  being  rained  out 
of  two.  During  that  time  we  had  two 
rehearsals  a  week  and  studied  fifty- 
two  numbers,  programming  the  most 
of  them. 

We  have  just  completed  our  second 
season  and  have  played  fifteen  con¬ 
certs  in  ten  weeks.  We  had  twenty  re¬ 
hearsals  to  prepare  these  concerts. 
Some  sixty  numbers  were  rehearsed 
and  the  larger  part  were  programmed. 
It  was  quite  gratifying  at  the  reading 
progress  these  students  displayed  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  months  that  are  usually 
“dry”  or  unproductive  months  for  the 
bandsmen. 

The  personnel  of  the  band  is  selected 
on  musical  ability  and  constant  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  rehearsals  and  per¬ 
formances,  selections  being  made  from 
all  the  public,  private  and  parochial 
schools  in  Memphis  and  Shelby  Coun¬ 
ty,  every  band  director  cooperating. 
One  of  the  younger  band  directors  was 
a  regular  member  of  the  organization 
and  did  solo  work  on  several  occa¬ 
sions.  Two  programs  were  given  at 
the  Kennedy  General  Hospital,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  United  States.  We 
played  a  religious  program  at  the 


UNIFORMS.  CONT. 


BARGAINS:  Doiiblebreast  tuxedo  suits.  Also 
full  dress  suits,  including  vest.  All  sires,  $30.0U 
to  $35.00.  Siaglebreast  tuxedoes,  $15.00.  36 

bright  red  mess  jackets,  cleaned,  pressed,  $100.00. 
60  navy  blue  band  coats,  citation  cords,  white 
leather  belts,  60  caps  all  $240.00.  50  white  Palm 
Beach  coats  (juveniles),  $50.00.  Red  band  caps 
(new)  $2.50.  Band  caps  made  to  order,  all  col¬ 
ors  $3.00.  Majorette  costumes  (slightly  used) 
$5.00-$6.00.  Used  shakos,  assorted  colors,  $4.00. 
(New  made  to  order,  $8.00.)  Two  batons  $7.00. 
Tuxedo  shirts,  all  sires,  $2.50.  Ties  $1.50.  10 

shirt  dinkeys  $3.00.  40  capes  (juveniles),  blue 
lined,  red  caps  (44),  $75.00.  Orchestra  coats 
(white  shawl  collars),  doublebreast,  $8.00.  White 
coats,  peak  lapels,  doublebreast,  $4.00.  Tuxedo 
trousers,  all  sixes,  $6.00.  Leaders’  coats,  as¬ 
sorted  colors,  $8.00.  Minstrel  wigs,  $2.00.  Beau¬ 
tiful  rhumba  costumes,  $8.00.  Chorus  sets.  Opera 
hats.  Stage  curtains,  beautiful  blue,  gold  rayon 
silk  (8.5  X  36)  $65.00.  Red  velvet  curtain  (7  x 
24)  $30.00.  Green  gold  curuin  (8.3  x  27)  $35.00. 
Another,  (8)4  x  39)  $40.00.  Purple  gold  mess 
jackets  (new),  juveniles  (27)  $54.00.  Beautiful 
reil  velvet  curtain  (14  x  20X  $75.00.  Free  lists. 
.M  Wdlbice,  2416  No.  Halsted  St.,  Chicago. 


Shell’s  Youth  Night  of  the  Sunday 
evening  city  wide  religious  services. 
The  potentialities  of  an  organization 
of  this  kind  are  unlimited  and  the 
services  are  highly  in  demand. 

We  did  not  get  our  desired  goal  of 
one  hundred  pieces  this  year,  but  the 
musicianship  was  far  better  and  the 
band’s  instrumentation  was  much  bet¬ 
ter  balanced.  Plans  are  already  being 
made  to  form  a  90  to  100  piece  youth 
band  which  will  give*  weekly  concerts 
in  Court  Square  (or  squirrel  park  as 
some  may  know  it)  next  summer.  If 
the  ability  of  the  individual  players 
advances  as  much  by  next  year  as  it 
has  in  the  past  two  seasons  the  band 


The  Letter  You  Wrote 

and  every  member  of  the  choir  knew 
why.  All  too  often,  boys  and  girls  get 
the  opinion  that  the  music  teacher  is 
showing  favoritism.  Quite  often  their 
opinions  are  justified  .  .  .  but  when 
the  director  conducts  the  audition  be¬ 
fore  the  group,  then  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  who  sings  and  who  does 
not.  The  same  holds  true  for  solo  parts 
,  .  .  anyone  may  try  out  and  the  en¬ 
tire  choir  elects  the  soloist.  Incidently, 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  Democracy^ 
to  be  put  into  real  action  in  school. 

In  our  opinion  the  choir  rehearsal 
should  provide  an  opportunity  for  boys 
and  girls  to  study  some  great  music 
.  .  .  even  though  they  may  never  sing 
it  in  public.  At  the  same  time,  it  muat 
provide  some  music  which  can  be 
used. 

The  choir  should  be  open  to  all  of 
the  students  of  the  school  and  each 
one  should  be  welcome.  There  ia  no 
reason  why  we  should  stop  at  50% 
enrollment  ...  it  is  possible  that  there 
might  be  80%  or  feven  more.  We  have 
sung  four-part  anthems  like  Bortni- 
ansky’s  “Cherubim  Hymn”  with  the 
entire  student  body.  What  a  thrilling 
experience  to  work  with  a  chorus  of 
thousands  instead  of  hundreds,  or 
hundreds  instead  of  dozens.  Cost  of 
providing  materials  is  one  reason  why 
some  Boards  of  Education  frown  upon 
large  musical  groups.  But  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  how  many  parents  are  willing 
to  spend  a  couple  of  dollars  a  year  for 
music  which  students  may  own  and 
which  they  themselves  will  use.  If  a 
course  grants  credit  towards  gradua¬ 
tion,  and  most  choir  programs  do, 
then  it  is  reasonable  in  most  schools 
to  demand  that  the  boys  and  girls 
“buy  a  textbook”  which  might  be  8 
chorus  numbers. 

A  few  concerts  a  year  are  bound 
to  get  rid  of  those  who  think  the  mu-* 
sic  is  a  snap  course.  In  order  to  stand 
up  and  sing  your  own  part  in  a  large 


should  be  well  worth  the  efforts  o( 
every  one  concerned. 

What  we  are. doing  in  Memphis  cu 
be  done  in  any  community  large  or 
small  and  will  certainly  help  doss 
the  gap  in  musical  instruction  and 
advancement  and  provide  listeniig^ 
pleasure  for  the  public  from  June  til) 
September. 

A  Typical  Program: 


Them  Bas.ses  Hiiffim 

Menuet  Iteethovn 

Alice  Blue  Gown  Tierntf 

Nola  Arnit 

Selections  from  the  Merr.v  Widow  Lehw 

My  Buddy  DonaldM^. 

Lady  of  Spain  F'casa 

The  Holy  City  Aiinm 

Trombone  Solo— Jim  Carey 
Jolly  Robbers  Overture 
Under  The  Double  Ragle  Wngner 


{Begins  on  page  14) 

choral  group  does  something  for  the 
individual  besides  giving  him  some 
opportunity  to  dress  up.  There  should  ‘ 
be  work  connected  with  any  mueie 
course  and  if  the  director  is  sinceis, 
he  will  find  that  by  working  very  hard 
himself,  he  sets  the  standard  and  the 
students  follow. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  above  pro¬ 
gram  works  not  only  because  of  the 
years  in  which  it  was  used,  but  be¬ 
cause  such  a  man  as  Robert  Shaw 
would  go  out  into  a  factory,  organise 
a  chorus  of  100  individuals  .  .  .  most 
of  whom  had  never  sung  before  . 
and  within  a  few  months  present,  a 
concert  which  was  far  above  the 
standards  of  most  performing,  select,, 
and  longer  trained  groups.  There  is 
nothing  magic  about  singing  in  a 
choir.  Hard  work,  careful  attention 
to  details,  a  well  planned  program 
can  produce  amazing  results. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  this 
subject,  we  would  like  to  recall  an 
incident  where  two  brothers  enrolled 
in  our  choir  in  their  sophomore  year. 
One  was  a  fine  singer.  The  other  could , 
not  carry  a  tune  “in  a  basket”.  At 
the  time  of  auditions,  the  one  lad  was 
admitted,  the  other  was  not.  The  sec¬ 
ond  boy  asked  if  he  might  continue 
to  attend  the  rehearsals  even  though 
he  did  not  sing  in  the  concerts  and 
even  though  he  was  not  able  to  carry 
his  own  part.  We  allowed  him  to  do 
so.  When  it  came  time  for  the  Spring 
Contests,  we  noticed  that  everyone  in 
his  section  was  singing  in  tune,  in¬ 
cluding  him.  By  permission  of  the 
choir  officers,  he  was  allowed  to  again 
sing  for  an  audition  .  .  .  only  one  on 
each  part  this  time  .  .  .  and  he  made 
it  without  an  error.  The  following 
year,  he  was  giving  the  pitch  to  the 
entire  choir.  This  to  us  is  proof  that 
some  where  in  EVERY  SCHOOL  pro¬ 
gram,  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
in  the  choir  for  every  boy  and  girl. 
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